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theme, ‘‘The Nurse — 
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At the Filoha Clinic, in Addis Ababa, an Ethiopian patient, holding 
her baby on her lap, has a blood test taken by an tthiopion WHO- 
trained nurse. 
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A 
FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW 


OMPLETING one of the heaviest agendas in its 
history, the Trusteeship Council adjourned its thir- 
teenth sessidn at Headquarters on March 25. During al- 
most two months of meetings, the Council surveyed the 
annual reports on six African Trust Territories and drew 
up its own recommendations and comments 
on conditions in those territories. It also acted 
on a record number of petitions—mostly from the Afri- 
can territories—considered various proposals arising from 
General Assembly resolutions, and made arrangements 
for the despatch of a visiting mission to East Africa in 
July. The Council’s session is reviewed in this issue, 


Trusteeship 


In the: Security Council on March 12, 23, and 25, 
further statements were made regarding Israel’s ‘complaint 
against Egypt concerning enforcement by Egypt of re- 
strictions on the passage of ships trading with Israel 
wee as through the Suez Canal and concerning inter- 

ference by Egypt with shipping proceeding to 
the Israeli port of Elath on the Gulf of Aqaba. On March 
23, Leslie Knox Munro, of New Zealand, explained a 
proposal which his delegation had submitted, noting with 
grave concern that Egypt had not complied with the 
Council’s resolution of September 1, 1951, and calling on 
it so to comply; and also stating that the ‘complaint con- 
cerning shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba should in the first 
instance be dealt with by the Egypt-Israel Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission. 


The ad hoc Commission on Prisoners of War, which 
was continued by the General Assembly last December, 
meets in Geneva on March 29 for a one-week session. 


Problems relating to land reform, international price 
relations, and the flow of private capital for the economic 
development of under-developed countries are among the 
main economic questions before the seventeenth session 
of the Economic and Social Council open- 
ing at Headquarters on March 30. Social 
questions include forced labor, freedom of 
information, and statelessness. There are twenty-seven 
items on the Council’s provisional agenda. 

Members of the Council are Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, 
France, India, Norway, Pakistan, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, the United States, Venezuela and 
Yugoslavia. 


Economic and 
Social Council 


Should a state be permitted to sign the human rights 
covenants and reserve to itself the right to decide which 
provisions it will subscribe to? The question has been 
under discussion in the Human Rights Commission since 
March 22. The Commission earlier post- 
poned a decision on whether to include in 
the covenants an article affecting states governed on the 
federal principle until this question of reservations, to 
which such an article is closely related, was decided. A 


Human Rights 
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resume of the Commission’s discussions resulting in 
adoption of the draft systems of reporting for inclusion 
in the measures of implementation of both covenants is 
included in this issue. 


“More and more people are coming to realize the vast 
implications in the change in women’s status and are 
making an attempt to evaluate it,” Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold said on March 22 in welcoming 
members to the eighth session, at Head- 
quarters, of the Commission on the 
Status of Women. “Someone recently 
has said that ‘among all the achievements of the past 
century—those discoveries and developments that have 
transformed the life of man and altered the very mean- 
ing of time and space—it may be doubted whether any 
is so profoundly significant as the emancipation of 
women.’ ” After commenting on the importance of other 
topics on the agenda, the Secretary-General said that he 
had a particular interest in the one dealing with participa- 
tion of women in the work of the United Nations. Eman- 
cipation was too recent to have yet produced highly 
qualified women in anything like the same numbers as 
highly qualified men who had for so long enjoyed all the 
advantages of specialized education and training, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said. Also, not all those women who were 
qualified chose public service as a career. Mr. Hammar- 
skjold assured the Commission that “under my adminis- 
tration there will be no discrimination on the ground of 
sex or on any of the other grounds” mentioned in the 
Charter or the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

Miss Minerva Bernardino, of the Dominican Republic, 
was unanimously re-elected Chairman. First Vice-Chair- 
man is Mrs. John Warde, of the United Kingdom; Sec- 
ond Vice-Chairman is Mrs. Zofia Dembinska, of Poland. 
Mrs. Safiyeh Firouz, of Iran, was elected Rapporteur. 

On March 24, the Commission adopted a resolution 
on the Political Rights of Women. Noting with satisfac- 
tion that thirty-five states have signed the Convention on 
the Political Rights of Women but regretting that only 
four states have ratified it to date, the Commission recom- 
mended that the Economic and Social Council reiterate 
appeals to states to accelerate signatures, ratifications or 
accessions. The Commission then turned to a discussion 
of ways to ensure that a woman upon marriage to a 
person of another nationality will not lose her own 
nationality. A draft convention on the subject, circulated 
to governments, has been revised by Cuba for the Com- 
mission’s consideration. 


Commission on the 
Status of Women 


A cement plant which, when completed in eighteen 
months, will produce 100,000 tons yearly, will be built at 
Mungyong, in Kyongsang Province, 75 miles northwest of 
Taegu, in the Republic of Korea. The surrounding 
mountainous terrain contains the necessary raw 
materials, and the site lends itself to the development of 
transportation and marketing facilities. The cost, under 


(Continued on page 289) 
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Trusteeship Council Assays Progress 


in Six African Trust Territories 


tenes examination of annual reports on six African Trust Territories took 
up the greater part of the Trusteeship Council’s thirteenth session, which 
concluded at Headquarters on March 25, All the reports surveyed developments 
during 1952, and those on the four West African Trust areas—the two Togo- 
lands and the two Cameroons—were considered in conjunction with the reports 
of the Visiting Mission which toured the region in 1952. Some of the Mission’s 
findings were incorporated in the Council’s conclusions and observations on 
the territories. 

During its two-month session the Council, under the Presidency of Am- 
bassador Leslie Knox Munro, of New Zealand, also considered more than 
two hundred petitions from the Trust Territories and acted on various issues 
arising from General Assembly recommendations on Trusteeship questions (see 
page 282). 

After a detailed review of the annual reports, during which special repre- 
sentatives from each of the territories concerned were questioned by members, 
drafting committees formulated a series of recommendations and observations 
in the light of the general debate and individual comments. These draft reports 
were subsequently adopted by a majority of members of the Council, and the 
individual reports will form part of the Council’s annual report to the General 


Assembly. 


The Council’s recommendations and detailed comments on current condi- 
tions in each of the Trust Territories reviewed are given on the following pages. 


TOGOLAN D — Under French Administration 


the political field the Council, 
noting the Administering Authori- 
ty’s observations concerning the re- 
lationship between the Trust Territory 
and the French Union to the effect 
that the peoples of the Territory 
would, upon the termination of the 
Trusteeship System, be free to achieve 
their aspirations outside the French 
Union if they so desired, and recalling 
the Council’s previous recommenda- 
tions on this subject, expressed confi- 
dence that this relationship will con- 
tinue to remain in accordance with the 
terms of the Trusteeship Agreement 
and the Charter’s provisions. 


TERRITORIAL ADMINISTRATION A draft law 
has been placed before the French 
Parliament providing for the replace- 
ment of the Privy Council by a Gov- 
ernment Council, composed equally 
of persons elected by the Territorial 
Assembly and persons appointed by 
the Commissaire de la République and 
with powers of decision in certain 
matters and which would report to the 
Territorial Assembly on the imple- 
mentation of measures deliberated in 
the Assembly. In noting this develop- 
ment the Council hoped that the draft 
law would be enacted in the near fu- 
ture and that the proposed Govern- 
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ment Council] would possess broad 
powers of decision. 

The Council recommended that a 
special study be made of the existing 
system of customary dues received by 
chiefs to determine whether these 
should not be reduced in the light of 
present circumstances and whether 
those who wish to could not commute 
the payments in kind, and services due 
to chiefs into money payments at 
rates fixed by the Administration. 

The Council hoped that the Admin- 
istering Authority would continue ef- 
forts to train qualified Africans for 
services in the Administration and 
take all possible steps to make condi- 
tions of employment in the Territory 
attractive to Africans. 


POLITICAL PARTIES Noting the Adminis- 
tering Authority’s statement that there 
has been some lessening of the political 
tension in the Territory, the Council 
urged the political parties to conduct 
their activities with a sense of high 
responsibility. It also hoped that the 
Administering Authority would pre- 
serve the greatest freedom of expres- 
sion and assembly which is compatible 
with the maintenance of public law 
and order. 


ASSEMBLY AND COUNCIiS The Council, 
recalling its earlier recommendation 


by which it expressed hope that the 
draft law concerning the Territorial 
Assembly which had been placed be- 
fore the French Parliament would be 
adopted without further delay and 
would provide for the grant of in- 
creased powers to the Territorial As- 
sembly, now hoped that this draft 
law would be enacted with the least 
possible delay. 


Recalling that at its eleventh session 
it had welcomed the development of 
District Councils and the increased 
powers of Municipal Councils, the 
Council hoped that a draft law on 
this subject would be enacted without 
delay. 


SUFFRAGE The Council recalled its pre- 
vious recommendations dealing with 
suffrage, as well as those of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It now noted “with 
satisfaction” the continued increase in 
the number of registered voters, and 
the statement of the representative of 
the Administering Authority that the 
establishment of universal adult suf- 
frage forms part of the intentions of 
his Government. The Council now 
urged the Administering Authority to 
establish a system of universal, direct 
and secret suffrage and hoped that the 
Administering Authority would en- 
courage all registered voters to ex- 
ercise their rights so that universal 
suffrage may become increasingly rea- 
lized in practice. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS In the economic 
sphere the Council noted “with satis- 
faction” the increased diversification 
of export crops and commended the 
Administering Authority for the es- 
tablishment of farm schools and ex- 
perimental stations. At the same time 
the Council considered that the Ad- 
ministering Authority should intensify 
its efforts to acquaint the indigenous 
population with modern agricultural 
methods suited to the Territory and to 
persuade it to adopt such methods. 


The 1952 visiting mission to French- 
administered Togoland felt that the 
Administering Authority should study 
the possibility of guaranteeing to the 
local producers a sufficiently stable 
and remunerative price for their pro- 
duce and that steps should be taken 
to supervise the price paid to the pro- 
ducers by middlemen. This view was 
endorsed by the Council. 


Noting the development of industri- 
alization, in particular the establishing 
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of factories for processing palm oll 
and Tapioca, the Council reiterated 
its hopes that the present develop- 
ment of processing industries would 
continue so that the territory’s econo- 
my could be developed on a more di- 
versified basis. 


SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT The Council en- 
dorsed the views of the 1952 mission 
to the effect that the Administering 
Authority should take steps to see 
that the police detailed to maintain 
order at public meetings do not exceed 
their authority. The Council also 
hoped that persons assembled at pub- 
lic meetings would conduct themselves 
with a due respect for the need to 
maintain public order. The Council 
approved the entry into force of the 
Labor Code and the measures taken 
to apply it to the Trust Territory. 


HEALTH SERVICES Recalling earlier rec- 
ommendations concerning _ public 
health, the Council noted the further 
expansion in medical facilities, parti- 
cularly the completion of the hospital 
at Lomé, and the increased budgetary 
allocations for medical purposes. The 
Council nevertheless urged efforts for 
the training of medical personnel and 
the vigorous pursuit of campaigns 
against major diseases still prevalent. 


EDUCATION The rapid and continued 


increase in budgetary allocations for 
education and the number of pupils 
attending schoo] was noted “with satis- 
faction” by the Council. It neverthe- 
less observed that the present rapid 
increase in the number of pupils was 
still inadequate to ensure general liter- 
acy and that the number of teachers 
in training appeared insufficient to 
provide for an expanding program. 


The Council therefore urged an ac- 
celerated education program to the 
full extent to which resources can 
reasonably be made available, with 
special attention to further increasing 
the number of girl pupils. The Council 
hoped the Administering Authority 
would pursue vigorously its proposed 
program for the mass education of 
children who cannot be admitted to 
school. 


The Council endorsed the suggestion 
of UNESCO that it might be useful to 
review the scholarship program in 
the light of the territory’s needs for 
professionally qualified men and wo- 
men. It recommended that, as Togo- 
land is essentially an agricultural ter- 
ritory, the Administering Authority 
encourage qualified Africans to pursue 
studies in the higher agricultural 
schools. The Council adopted its re- 
port on French-administered Togoland 
by 11 votes to 1 (U.S.S.R.). 


TOGOLAN D ~— Under British Administration 


Ee the political field the Administra- 
tion’s decision to extend direct, 
universal adult suffrage throughout the 
entire territory, together with the com- 
pletion of a new structure of local 
government, evoked the Council’s sat- 
isfdction. In particular, the Council 
noted the effective use made of tribal 
tradition and sentiment in the trans- 
formation of the local institutions into 
more modern forms of government. It 
reiterated hope that, as far as proves 
practicable and consonant with the 
wishes of the peoples concerned, the 
powers of the new organs will be 
progressively extended. 


CIVIL 'SERVICE The Council, having pre- 
viously welcomed the establishment of 
a regional organization in Southern 
Togoland, hoped that the Administer- 
ing Authority will develop the regional 
representation of the departments of 
government as far as is practicable, 
having in mind the desirability of 
giving the inhabitants closer contact 
with, as well as maximum benefit 
from, the essential government serv- 
ices. This would stimulate their sup- 
port for those services and encourage 
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Togolanders to qualify themselves for 
administrative and other positions in 
the civil service. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS Concern over the 
dangers inherent in the territory’s 
heavy dependence on cocoa produc- 
tion and export was again expressed 
by the Council. Especially concerned 
with ensuring that these dangers be 
reduced by placing adequate emphasis 
on the economic sections of the devel- 
opment plan, the Council welcomed 
the assurance that the Administration 
is fully aware of the need for in- 
creasing the range and quantity of 
agricultural production and is deter- 
mined that economic and productive 
services should receive greater atten- 
tion in future planning. The Council 
recommended that all possible avenues 
of economic investment in the indus- 
trial as well as the agricultural field 
be explored, with such international 
assistance as might be available, and 
in this connection attached great im- 
portance to the possibilities of the 
Volta River project. (See the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XVI, no. 4.) 


COCOA MARKETING Reaffirming its sup- 
port of the basic principles of the con- 


trolled marketing of cocoa, the Coun- 
cil recognized the effectiveness of a 
policy of moderate prices paid to the 
farmers as an anti-inflationary meas- 
ure, and the effect which this policy, 
combined with relatively high export 
duties, may have as a means of pre- 
venting too great a disparity between 
the incomes of the cocoa producers 
and those of other agricultural pro- 
ducers. The Council drew the atten- 
tion of the Administering Authority, 
in the light of the continuing high 
world prices of cocoa and the present 
size of the stabilization reserves, to 
the complaints of certain cocoa pro- 
ducers concerning the large margin 
between the fixed farm prices and the 
free market prices, and to the Visiting 
Mission’s view that the price might be 
reviewed in the light of the existing re- 
serves. The Council also recommended 
that the Administering Authority in- 
vite the Gold Coast Government and 
the Cocoa Marketing Board to ex- 
amine all possible means by which the 
cocoa producers might equitably de- 
rive greater benefit from favorable 
world market conditions, especially by 
way of incentive for improved pro- 
duction. 


AGRICULTURE AND ROADS The Council 
noted with approval the three large 
land planning projects now being un- 
dertaken, and urged the Administering 
Authority to encourage the further 
development of experimental farms, 
roads, and water supplies and the 
more rapid introduction of appropri- 
ate agricultural machinery as a means 
of improving and expanding produc- 
tion. 


Having previously pointed to the 
inadequacy of the road system in 
the territory, the Council welcomed 
the allocation of large additional funds 
for the purposes, in particular, of 
bridging the Volta River, advancing 
the construction and improvement of 
the main north-south road, and ex- 
tending the system of feeder roads. 
The Administering Authority was 
urged to do everything possible to 
maintain this accelerated pace of de- 
velopment. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE The Council 
noted with approval the extent to 
which the Administration is seeking 
and obtaining constructive forms of 
technical assistance from a number of 
national and international authorities. 
In particular, note was taken of the 
preparatory investigations of the Volta 
River project and other schemes of 
benefit to the Gold Coast and Togo- 


‘land; the United Nations Technical 


Assistance Administration in a survey 
of housing needs; the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization in 
a pilot irrigation scheme of interest to 
both territories; and the Government 
of the United States in technical as- 
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sistance in regard to two important 
projects under consideration. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS No sentence of cor- 
poral punishment was awarded by the 
territory’s courts during 1952. In not- 
ing this, the Council urged the Ad- 
ministering Authority to continue its 
efforts to bring about the complete re- 
moval of this punishment from the 
laws of the Territory and thereby fully 
implement the past recommendations 
of the General Assembly and _ the 
Trusteeship Council. 


The Council, noting with satisfac- 
tion the expansion in the medical and 
health services, notably the doubling 
of expenditure in this field, considered 
nevertheless that the medical and 
health needs of the population re- 
main great and that there is scope for 
increased effort in the training of Af- 
rican medical personnel in particular. 
At the same time, the Council sup- 
ported the Administering Authority in 
placing increased concentration of ef- 
fort on the work of specialized medical 
field units and on preventive medicine. 


LIVING STANDARDS The Council, recall- 
ing its recommendations for a thor- 
ough study of the movements and con- 
ditions of seasonal labor, particularly 
in the cocoa areas, and considering 
that sufficient information on this mat- 
ter is still! unavailable to the Admin- 
istering Authority and the Council, 
neted that a labor officer is to be 
posted to the Southern Section in the 
near future, and that his duties will 
include a comprehensive study of labor 
conditions. It was hoped that this 
officer will be sent to the Territory as 
soon as possible and that the Council 
will soon receive detailed information 
which will assist it in its examination 
of seasonal labor movements, includ- 
ing housing conditions. 


EDUCATION After a recent study of the 
educational services in the territory, 
UNESCO made the following observa- 
tions: (a) the statistical data submitted 
by the Administrative Authority reveal 
a steady upward trend in educational 
expenditure; (b) the high priority given 
to education both in the ordinary bud- 
get and in development projects is a 
matter for satisfaction; (c) the achieve- 
ments in regard to primary education 
recorded in the annual report for 1952 
and the underlying policy are also mat- 
ters for satisfaction; (d) the educa- 
tional facilities in the northern part 
of the territory are still extremely 
under-developed; and (e) the rate of 
expansion of enrolment in secondary 
education is rapid and may be regard- 
ed as satisfactory. 


In endorsing these conclusions the 
Council, with regard to educational 
facilities in the northern area of the 
territory, reiterated its previous con- 
cern at the continuing disparity be- 
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tween the situation there and that pre- 
vailing in the southern section. It again 
urged the Administering Authority to 
make a special effort to improve the 
facilities in the north and, in particu- 
lar, to take steps to ensure that the 
local authorities responsible for edu- 
cation in that area adequately carry 
out the role entrusted to them. 


TEACHER-TRAINING The Council wel- 
comed the new teacher-training col- 





lege established in the northern sec- 
tion, the doubling of the intake of 
one of the two colleges in the southern 
section, and the projected establish- 
ment there in 1954 of an emergency 
training centre. 


The Council’s report on British- 
administered Togoland was endorsed 
by a vote of 8-1 (U.S.S.R.) with 3 
abstentions. 


CAMEROON S — Under British Administration 


ROPOSED constitutional changes 

in Nigeria and the Cameroons are 
likely to have a far-reaching effect on 
the future status of the British-admin- 
istered Trust Territory. Under the pro- 
posed plan, the Southern Cameroons 
would no longer be administered as 
an integral part of the eastern region 
of Nigeria, but would have its own 
legislature and executive to deal with 
regional subjects. It would also be- 
come a federal territory, associated 
with the Federation of Nigeria, and 
with the backing of the federation’s 
financial resources. 


The Council, in noting these pro- 
posed changes, commended the Ad- 
ministering Authority for the political 
development achieved in the Trust Ter- 
ritory during the period under review 
(1952). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT Considering it de- 
sirable that the development of effi- 
cient and democratic local govern- 
ment institutions should keep pace 
with political progress at the higher 
levels, the Council noted that some 
progress has been made in local gov- 
ernment reform in the Northern Cam- 
eroons but that it has been delayed in 
the Southern Cameroons because of 
preoccupation with constitutional re- 
vision, It was accordingly recommend- 
ed that steps be taken to stimulate 
local government development, espe- 
cially in the southern, as well as in 
the northern areas. The Council sup- 
ported the intention of the Commis- 
sioner of the Cameroons to encourage 
the elected representatives in the pro- 
posed new Southern Cameroons Gov- 
ernment to lead a wide popular .move- 
ment for reform. It recommended, 
further, that a bold attempt be made 
to broaden the base of the local gov- 
ernment institutions. 


CIVIL SERVICE In stressing the impor- 
tance of a qualified civil service to 
the political advancement of the ter- 
ritory and noting the difficulty encoun- 
tered in attracting qualified candidates 
for the senior grades of the service, 
in competition with other occupations, 


the Council considered that this prob- 
lem calls primarily for the expansion 
of general education in order that an 
adequate pool of educated persons 
may be established. It also recom- 
mended that facilities for administra- 
tive training be further increased and 
that consideration be given to the pos- 
sibility of making salaries, emoluments, 
and conditions of civil service more 
attractive to qualified persons. 


“HEALTHY SIGN” Satisfactory note was 
taken of the healthy sign of progress 
in the economic development of the 
territory and the diversification of its 
production, in particular the increases 
shown in public revenues and expen- 
ditures and the stimulation of cotton, 
cocoa, and coffee production and co- 
operatives. 
At the same time, the Council urged 
that further efforts be made to de- 
velop economic self-sufficiency. For 
example, the Administration could en- 
courage subsidiary rural industries 
ssuited to agricultural workers or peas- 
ants who are subject to seasonal un- 
employment. " 
The Council, considering the need 
that has existed for an economic sur- 
vey which would serve as a basis for 
the planning of further development 
in the Trust Territory, noted with in- 
terest that a survey of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons has recently been conclud- 
ed at the request of the Administering 
Authority by a mission of the Inter- 
national Bank, and hoped that the re- 
sults of this survey as they affect the 
Cameroons would be included in the 
next annual report. 


ROADS The Council, in considering the 
problems of the British Cameroons, 
has always stressed the importance of 
developing communications as an in- 
dispensable means of economic and 
social expansion, In acknowledging the 
particular difficulties arising from the 
nature of the terrain of the territory, 
the Council hoped that any deficit oc- 
curring in the revenue in 1953-1954 
will not result in a reduction of aporo- 
priations for road construction and that 
the further improvement of communi- 
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cations will be given an important 
place in future development plans. 


LAND The Council, recalling its pre- 
vious interest in the particular eco- 
nomic and social difficulties of the 
Bakweri people (a large tribe in the 
Southern Cameroons), noted with sat- 
isfaction the formation of a producer- 
co-operative by a group of Bakweri 
farmers, and hoped that further meas- 
ures taken by the Administering Au- 
thority and co-operation on the part 
of members of the tribe will lead to 
their successful resettlement and re- 
habilitation. 


Land erosion continues to be a seri- 
ous problem in the territory. On this 
subject the Council] recommended that 
the Administering Authority draw to 
the attention of the competent local 
authorities the need for soil conserva- 
tion measures, and that it commend 
to them the example of the Bamenda 
authorities in enactimg contour-farming 
rules covering a large part of that 
province. 


DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION Reaffirming 
its recognition of the leading part 
played in the economy of the territory 
by the Cameroons Development Cor- 
poration and its previous endorsement 
of the basic conception and policies of 
the Corporation, the Council recom- 
mended that all possible further meas- 
ures be taken to expedite the training 
of indigenous personnel for’ increas- 
ingly responsible participation in its 
work, 


The Council, having previously 
neted that the Corporation was estab- 
lished for the benefit of the Trust 
Territory as a whole, and having wel- 
comed and encouraged the holding of 
territory-wide consultations concern- 
ing the allocation of its surplus profits, 
noted the tendency on the part of the 
representatives of the Northern Cam- 
eroons to decline, for political reasons, 
any further allocations of such funds. 
The Administering Authority was 
asked to keep the Council fully in- 
formed as to the development of pub- 
lic opinion in this matter. 


IMPROVED HEALTH SERVICES In the so- 
cial sphere the Council noted recent 
improvements in the territory’s medi- 
cal and health services, particularly the 
increased hospital] and dispensary fa- 
cilities, an organized campaign against 
leprosy, and the increase in expendi- 
ture on medical and health services. 
Nevertheless, the Council believed that 
the needs of the Territory require in- 
tensified efforts to expand medical 
services, especially in the Northern 
Cameroons. It recommended that the 
Administering Authority - encourage 
the Cameroons representatives in both 
the north and south to give serious 
consideration to means of raising ad- 
ditional revenues in order to increase 
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the financial appropriations for medi- 
cal services. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING The Council, 
noting with satisfaction that the an- 
nual report for 1952 contained a fuller 
account than previously of conditions 
in respect of the cost of living and 
wages, hoped that the Administering 
Authority will continue to give all pos- 
sible information on these topics in 
future reports. It was also hoped that 
any relevant information, particularly 
in regard to real wages, which may be 
available to the International Labor 
Organization, will be brought to the 
Council’s attention. 


EDUCATION The 1952 Visiting Mission 
to the territory pointed to the need 
for “intensive and extended efforts” to 
develop education in the territory. 
Noting this, the Council called on the 
Administering Authority to construct 
school buildings and provide other 
educational facilities, particularly in 
the Northern Cameroons, as well as 
to stimuate a desire for education 
among the indigenous population. 
Noting also that illiteracy continues 
to be widespread in the territory, the 
Council recommended that the Ad- 
ministering Authority institute, if ne- 
cessary with international assistance, 
a program of mass education projects 


and the extension of primary educa- 
tion, with a view to overcoming il- 
literacy, and “having regard to the 
establishment of a period within which 
this objective may be achieved.” 


SECONDARY EDUCATION The Adminis- 
tering Authority was also asked to 
seek by all possible means, including 
international assistance, an increase in 
the number of scholarships available 
to indigenous persons for higher edu- 
cation. 

The Council,. recalling its previous 
recommendations for the eventual es- 
tablishment of free primary education, 
recommended that the Administering 
Authority continue to give careful at- 
tention to the need for achieving this 
objective. 


TEACHERS Noting, with satisfaction, the 
increase in the number of teachers du- 
ring the period under review, the 
Council also observed the continued 
scarcity of teachers, particularly those 
with higher elementary certificates. It 
recommended the Administering Au- 
thority to pay special aitention to the 
need for improving and expanding 
teacher-training facilities. 

The Council’s report on the British 
administered Cameroons was adopted 
by 9 votes to 1 (U.S.R.R.) with 2 
abstentions. 


CAMEROON S — Under French Administration 


HE unification of the two Ca- 

meroons has been the subject of 
numerous petitions to the United Na- 
tions from the people of the French 
Cameroons, On this question the 1952 
Visiting Mission to the territory stated 
that the desire for the unification of 


‘the two Trust Territories is not of 


a critical nature in the French Cam- 
eroons and that the mass of the popu- 
lation is not concerned with the prob- 
lem. 

Noting this viewpoint, the Council, 
in its general conclusions on the an- 
nual report, expressed hope that the 
question will be kept under review 
and that the Administering Authority 
will inform the Council in future of 
opinion in the territory and its views 
on and attitude toward the question 
of unification, 


LINK WITH FRENCH UNION In the politi- 
cal field the Council paid particular 
attention to the territory’s integration 
within the French Union. Taking into 
consideration the Administering Au- 
thority’s statement that the peoples of 
the Trust Territory would, upon the 
termination of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment relating to the Cameroons, be 
free to achieve their aspirations out- 
side the French Union if they so de- 


sired, and considering its previous rec- 
ommendations on this question, the 
Ceuncil was confident that this re- 
lationship will continue to remain in 
accordance with the terms of the 
Trusteeship Agreement and the Chart- 
er’s provisions. 


POLITICAL RIGHTS The Council, recall- 
ing previous recommendations as well 
as the opinion of the 1952 Visiting 
Mission, urged the Administering Au- 
thority to introduce the simgle electoral 
college system, if possible, before the 
next elections, Noting the lack of po- 
litical unity between the northern and 
southern regions of the territory, and 
taking into consideration the observa- 
tions of the Administering Authority 
in this respect, the Counci] hoped that 
the Administering Authority will con- 
tinue to take all possible measures to 
promote a sense of national conscious- 
ness among the inhabitants, which will 
lead to a wider social and political in- 
tegration of the territory. 


TERRITORIAL ASSEMBLY Recalling pre- 


"vious recommendations concerning a 


further increase of the African mem- 
bership in the Territorial Assembly and 
the enactment of a bill extending that 
organ’s powers, the Council noted the 
assurance given by the Administering 
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Authority that the government was 
prepared to extend considerably the 
deliberative powers of the Assembly 
and that some of its members would 
be elected to an Executive Council 
which is to be established. The Council 
urged the Administering Authority to 
have this bill enacted “with the least 
possible delay.” 


MIXED COMMUNES AND CHIEFDOMS The 
increase in the number of urban mixed 
communes and the introduction of 
rural mixed communes, together with 
proposed electoral reforms in the mu- 
nicipalities of Douala and Yaounde— 
chief towns of the territory—evoked 
the Council's satisfaction. At the same 
time the Council hoped that these 
institutions can be further developed 
throughout the Territory and that the 
Administering Authority will advise 
these bodies in the more effective ex- 
ercise of their functions. 

The Council also noted with satis- 
faction steps taken by the Ad:ninister- 
ing Authority in organizing chiefdoms, 
establishing village offices for defining 
more precisely the responsibilities of 
village chiefs, and extending the sys- 
tem of communes. It also noted that 
the Administering Authority has sub- 
mitted a bill to the French Parliament 
defining the role and powers of the 
traditional chiefs. The Administering 
Authority was recommended to take 
all necessary measures for ensuring 
the progressive democratization of 
traditional institutions. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS In the economic 
sphere the Council noted satisfactory 
progress and commended the emphasis 
given in the second phase of the Ten- 
Year Plan to an increase in produc- 
tion. Considering that the success of 
the plan will depend largely upon the 
participation of the indigenous popu- 
lation and its co-operation with the 
Administering Authority, the Council 
expressed confidence that the Admin- 
istering Authority will exert every ef- 
fort in the fulfilment of the plan. 

The Council, recalling previous rec- 
ommendations and emphasizing the 
importance of the greater participation 
of the indigenous inhabitants in the 
economic development of the terri- 
tory, pointed to the observation of the 
Visiting Mission that every possible 
precaution should be taken to safe- 
guard the peoples’ interests and to re- 
serve for them the part which is theirs 
in the territory’s economic develop- 
ment. 


AGRICULTURE Under the second phase 
of the Ten-Year Plan, one of the main 
objectives is the modernization of 
farming and the extension of technical 
training. The Council noted with sat- 
isfaction the efforts of the Administer- 
ing Authority to diversify crops, which 
should contribute to a greater measure 
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of economic stability in the territory, 
and urged it to intensify these efforts. 


Concern was expreseed by the 
Council that returns to cocoa produc- 
ers are currently directly related to 
world price fluctuations. In noting the 
statements of the Administering Au- 
thority concerning difficulties experi- 
enced in establishing a stabilization 
fund for cocoa, the Council requested 
the Administering Authority to con- 
tinue to study measures which may be 
taken to ensure stability of returns for 
cocoa producers. 

The Council also urged steps for 
encouraging the further development 
of the co-operative movement in the 
territory for the marketing of cocoa 
and other products. 


INDUSTRIES AND FORESTS Satisfaction 
was expressed over measures taken by 
the Administering Authority for ‘in- 
dustrial development, as well as the 
extension of financial assistance to ex- 
isting craft industries. The Council 
hoped that the Administering Author- 
ity will encourage the development of 
light industries with the greater par- 
ticipation of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants. 

Conscious of the dangers of defor- 
estation and soil erosion in the Terri- 
tory, the Council urged all appropri- 
ate measures for soil conservation and 
the protection of forests, in particular 
the classification of forests and reaf- 
forestation. It hoped that the Admin- 
istering Authority will receive the full 
co-operation and support of the in- 
digenous inhabitants in the implemen- 
tation of such measures. 


The Council recommended that the 
Administering Authority in co-opera- 
tion with the indigenous population 
give special attention to the develop- 
ment of all phases of the co-operative 
movement. 


LAND TENURE The Council, consider- 
ing the statement of the special rep- 
resentative of the Administering Au- 
thority on the spreading of the system 
of recognition of land rights of the 
indigenous inhabitants and of the reg- 
istration of land titles, and considering 
further that in urban and developed 
agricultural areas the right of indi- 
vidual property was being recognized 
progressively, hoped that the Admin- 
istering Authority will continue its 
endeavors, inter alia, by extending the 
cadastral survey, to encourage the 
progressive definition of the people’s 
rights to land, 

Noting the statement of the 
Visiting -Mission that the procedure 


‘requiring the’ intervention of the Ter- 


ritorial Assembly in the granting of 
concessions seemed to provide a sat- 
isfactory way of safeguarding the in- 
terests of the Territory and of the in- 
digenous inhabitants, the Council re- 





affirmed a previous recommendation 
that the interests of the Africans 
should be adequately safeguarded 
when concessions are granted to non- 
indigenous inhabitants. 


PUBLIC FINANCE The Council, noting 
that the substitution of the present 
system of individual taxation by a 
progressive tax on income is the ob- 
jective of the Administering Authority 
and that progress has been made in 
that direction, urged intensified efforts 
toward the extension of the income 
tax system, wherever practicable, to 
all sections of the population. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS In the social field the 
Council made recommendations con- 
cerning the status of women, living 
standards, and public health. On the 
first question the Council noted the 
statement of the 1952 Visiting Mission 
that the excessively high bride-price 
has had harmful social consequences. 
It noted with satisfaction that the La- 
mine-Gueye Law provides in principle 
for equality between officials, but that 
the application of this law in a polyg- 
amous society has contributed in some 
measure to the existing high bride- 
price. The Administering Authority 
was recommended to seek an effective 
solution to this problem, if necessary 
by the modification of any measures 
passed for the application of the La- 
mine-Gueye Law, and that encour- 
agement be given for the emancipa- 
tion and training of women in pursuits 
to which they are suited. 


LABOR CODE The Council noted with 
satisfaction the entry into force of the 
Labor Code for the Overseas Terri- 
tories and the establishment of the 
‘Consultative Labor Committee for its 
implementation. The provisions of the 


‘ Code should be applied in a manner 


to ensure steady improvement in the 
welfare and protection of wage earn- 
ers. 

Recalling its previous recommenda- 
tions concerning the study of living 
standards, the Council hoped that the 
Administering Authority will shortly 
complete its investigations in this field 
and inform the Council of the results. 


HEALTH The Council, noting progress 
achieved in the development of the 
medical and health services, recom: 
mended continued efforts for meeting 
the needs of the territory and for the 
eradication of the serious diseases pre- 
vailing in the country, particularly 
malaria, venereal diseases, and tuber- 
culosis. 


EDUCAHON. The Administration’s efforts 
in the field of education, the marked 
increase in budgetary appropriations, 
the increase in the number of schools 
and pupils, and the progress recog- 
(Continued on page 278) 
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DELEGATES IN AN INFORMAL DISCUSSION at the verbatim reporters’ table. Mervyn Brown (walking), of the United Kingdom; René Cassin, of 

France; Samuel Hoare (back to camera), of the United Kingdom; Edward Rizk, of Lebanon; José Inglés, of the Philippines, the Rapporteur; Rajesh- 

war Dayal, R. Kapur and P. K. Banerjee, of India; Sergio Labarca (right rear), of Chile; Dennis Carayannis, of Greece; Darwin Bracco 
and Cesar Montero Bustamante, of Uruguay; and Rudecindo Ortega, of Chile. 


Reporting on Observance of Human 
Rights Proclaimed in Covenants 


Reports Will Go to the Secretary-General For the Economic 
and Social Council which May Transmit them to the 
Human Rights Commission For Information, 

Study and Recommendation 


YSTEMS of reporting by signatory 
states have been adopted by the 
Human Rights Commission for in- 
clusion in the draft covenants on civil 
and political rights and on economic, 
social and cultural rights. The reports 
will reflect the situation in signatory 
states with respect to observance of 
the rights set forth in the covenants. 
On other measures of implementa- 
tion, the Commission, through March 
17, failed to adopt any proposal to ap- 
ply the Human Rights Committee pro- 
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cedure to the draft covenant on eco- 
nomic, social and ‘cultural rights. 
(The Human Rights Committee, con- 
sisting of nine persons of high moral 
standing and competence elected by 
the International Court of Justice, 
would be entitled to receive complaints 
from signatory states about non-ob- 
servance of the provisions of the 
Covenant on Civil and _ Political 
Rights). 

Drafts for articles on the right of 
petition, proposed for inclusion in one 


or the other of the draft covenants, 
were withdrawn from consideration. 

As the civil and political rights cov- 
enant is now drawn, a signatory un- 
dertakes to adopt legislative or other 
measures to give effect to the rights 
recognized, Full realization of the 
rights recognized in the economic, so- 
cial and cultural covenant is in the 
main to be achieved progressively. 

As the Commission opened its dis- 
cussion of the measures of imple- 
mentation of the covenants, Mahmoud 
Azmi, of Egypt, the Chairman, sum- 
marized its position. The draft cov- 
enant on economic, social and cul- 
tural rights, the draft covenant on 
civil and political rights, and the part 
relating to territorial application of 
the international covenants had been 
completed, he said, the last being a 
final text transmitted to the General 
Assembly. It reads: “The provisions 
of the present covenant shall extend to 
a signatory metropolitan state and to 
all the territories, be they non-self- 
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governing, trust or colonial territories, 
which are being administered or gov- 
erned by such metropolitan state.” 


ARTICLE 60 The main discussion on the 
reporting system for the economic, so- 
cial and cultural covenant concerned 
the wording of Article 60, which read: 
“The states parties to this covenant 
undertake to submit reports concern- 
ing the progress made in achieving the 
observance of these rights in con- 
formity with the following articles and 
the recommendations which the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council, in the exercise of their 
general responsibility, may make to 
all the Members of the United Na- 
tions.” 


AMENDMENT Samuel Hoare, of the 
United Kingdom, proposed a substan- 
tive amendment which would delete 
the words from “in conformity” to the 
end of the article and add a new par- 
agraph as follows: 

“(2) (a) Any state party which 
is also a member of a specialized 
agency shall in respect of any pro- 
vision of this covenant falling with- 
in the competence of that agency 
submit its report to that agency. 

(b) All other reports shall be 
submitted to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations for the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council.” 

Mr. Hoare pointed out that as the 
article read at present, in addition to 
the specific obligations set forth in the 
covenant, governments would be un- 
dertaking to carry out any recom- 
mendations that the Council and the 
Assembly might make to Member 
states in the future. The reports of the 
signatory states would be examined 
and acted upon by the Council and the 
Assembly, in which non-signatory 
states might be represented. Signatory 
states would thus be placed at a dis- 
advantage to the other Member states 
which did not adhere to the covenant. 

The new paragraph provided for 
submitting reports to specialized agen- 
cies concerned. Also provided was: the 
procedure to be followed when states 
were not members of the competent 
agency and when the material was not 
within the competence of any particu- 
lar agency. 

José Inglés, of the Philippines, 
thought that the proposal to delete the 
last part of Article 60 was too drastic. 
The Assembly might decide to make 
recommendations to help states parties 
to the covenant fulfil their obligations. 
It was essential that those states un- 
dertake to carry out the recommenda- 
tions. The difficulty might be met by 
redrafting the article to have it refer 
only to states parties and not to all 
Members of the United Nations. 

Both Joseph Nisot, of Belgium, and 
P. D. Morozov, of the U.S.S.R., ob- 
jected to article 60 (Mr. Nisot ob- 
jected to the reporting procedure as a 
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Following is the text of the system of reporting adopted by the 
Commission for the draft covenant on economic, social and cultural rights: 


Article 60 


1. The States Parties to this Covenant 
undertake to submit in conformity with 
this part of the Covenant reports con- 
cerning the progress made in achieving 
the observance of the rights recognized 
herein. 

2. (a) All reports shall be submitted 
to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations for the Economic and Social 
Council. (b) Any State Party which is 
also a member of a specialized agency 
shall at the same time transmit, in respect 
of matters falling within the purview of 
that agency, a copy of its report, or 
relevant extracts therefrom, as appropri- 
ate, to that agency. 


Article 61 


1. The States Parties shall furnish their 
reports in stages, in accordance with a 
program to be established by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council after consulta- 
tion with the States Parties to this Cov- 
enant and the specialized agencies con- 
cerned. 

2. Reports may indicate factors and 
difficulties affecting the degree of fulfil- 
ment of obligations under this Covenant. 

3. Where relevant information has al- 
ready previously been furnished to the 
United Nations or to any specialized 
agency by any State Party it will not be 
necessary to reproduce that information 
but a precise reference to the information 
so furnished will suffice. 


Article 62 


Pursuant to its responsibilities under 
the Charter in the field of human rights, 
the Economic and Social Council may 
make arrangements with the specialized 
agencies in respect of their reporting to 
it on the progress made in achieving the 
observance of the provisions of this Cov- 
enant falling within the scope of their 
activities. These reports may include par- 
ticulars of decisions and recommendations 
on such implementation adopted by their 
competent organs, 


Article 63 


The Economic and Social Council may 
transmit to the Commission on Human 
Rights for study and general recommen- 
dation or as appropriate for information 
the reports concerning human rights sub- 
mitted by States, and those concerning 


human rights submitted by the special- 
ized agencies. 


Article 64 


The States Parties directly concerned 
and the specialized agencies may submit 
comments to the Economic and Social 
Council on any general recommendation 
under Article 63 or reference to such 
general recommendation in any report of 
the Commission or any documentation 
referred to therein. 


Article 65 


The Economic and Social Council may 
submit from time to time to the General 
Assembly, with its own reports, reports 
summarizing the information made avail- 
able by the States Parties to the Coven- 
ant directly to the Secretary-General and 
by the specialized agencies under Article 

indicating the progress made in 
achieving general observance of these 
rights. 


Article 66 


The Economic and Social Council may 
bring to the attention of the international 
organs concerned with technical assist- 
ance or of any other appropriate inter- 
national organ any matters arising out of 
the reports referred to in this Part of the 
Covenant which may assist such organs 
in deciding each within its competence, 
on the advisability of international meas- 
ures likely to contribute to the progressive 
implementation of this Covenant. 


Article 67 


The States Parties to the Convenant 
agree that international action for the 
achievement of these rights includes such 
methods as conventions, recommenda- 
tions, technical assistance, regional meet- 
ings and technical meetings and studies 
with governments. 


Article 68 was rejected 


Article 69 


Nothing in this Covenant shall be in- 
terpreted as impairing the provisions of 
the Charter of the United Nations and of 
the Constitutions of the specialized agen- 
cies, which define the respective respon- 
sibilities of the various organs of the 
United Nations and of the specialized 
agencies in regard to the matters dealt 
with in this Covenant. 
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whole) because it proposed giving aw~ ties on existing United Nations organs 


thority to the Assembly and the Coun- 
cil which was denied them under Arti- 
cle 2 (7) of the Charter, which pre- 
cludes United Nations bodies from 
interfering with affairs “essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state.” 

César Montero Bustamante, of 
Uruguay, and Rajeshwar Dayal, of 
India, had suggested that reports from 
governments, or excerpts, should be 
forwarded by the Secretary-General; 
and Mr. Inglés had thought the refer- 


ence to the agency’s “competence” un-: 


satisfactory. All three, together with 
the representatives of Chile, Egypt, 
France, Greece, Lebanon, and the 
United Kingdom, joined in a proposal 
for a new article which was adopted 
by a vote of 14-3, with | abstention. 
(See box). 


METHODS There was also discussion 
about a proposal by Poland to amend 
Article 67, as follows: 

“The states parties to the Covenant 
agree that international action for the 
achievement of these rights includes 
such methods as conventions and rec- 
ommendations in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations.” The 
amendment: would eliminate reference 
to these methods: technical assistance, 
regional and technical meetings, and 
studies with governments. 

Henryk Birecki, of Poland, said that 
while he did not object in principle to 
international action to ensure imple- 
mentation, he felt such action must 
be in accord with international practice 
and within the limits of the Charter. 

Speaking to arguments for and 


against the amendment, Mr. Inglés, 
said that the purpose of the measures 
of implementation was to establish 
machinery for the protection of hu- 
man rights, in addition to that pro- 
vided in the Charter; or to confer 
additional functions and responsibili- 


dealing with human rights; or, at the 
very least, to ensure that the existing 
United Nations machinery was used 
to the full, specifically to implement 
the covenant on economic, social, and 
cultural rights. Unless the signatory 
states assumed more _ responsibilities 
than Member states which did not sign, 
there would be no need for measures 
of implementation, The Polish amend- 
ment had obviously been submitted be- 
cause the Polish delegation was not 
interested in drafting the measures of 
implementation, but preferred to leave 
the implementation wholly to enforce- 
ment by application of the Charter. 

The fact that the proposed phrase 
“in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations” differed appreciably 
from the wording used in Article 69 
(nothing . . . shall be interpreted as 
impairing the provisions of the Char- 
ter) showed, he said, that the Polish 
amendment had been intended also to 
provide that the recommendations 
should not conflict with Article 2 (7) 
(“domestic jurisdiction”) of the Char- 
ter. If the amendment were adopted, 
however, the whole concept of the 
covenant and the measures of imple- 
mentation would be frustrated. When 
states became parties to the Covenant 
for the enforcement of certain par- 
ticular rights, they were thereby agree- 
ing that those rights were no longer 
essentially within their domestic juris- 
diction, but by virtue of the covenant 
fell within the domain of international 
action. 

Mr. Dayal had suggested that this 
article, because it seemed to go beyond 
the mere mechanics of the reporting 
system and to deal with international 
action to be taken for achievement 
of the rights, might better be included 
in another part of the Covenant. Ed- 
ward Rizk, of Lebanon, and Ashraf 
Ghorbal, of Egypt, agreed. 





Edward Rizk, of Lebanon; Henryk Birecki, of Poland; and Rajeshwar Dayal, of India. 
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To them, Mr, Inglés replied that the 
article should be retained where it was 
so that international measures were 
clearly specified in the section dealing 
with implementation. 

Mr. Birecki confirmed that the pur- 
pOse of his amendments was to include 
a reference in Article 67 to the need 
for observance of all the provisions of 
the Charter, particularly Article 2 (7). 
It was not, however, true to say that 
it aimed at by-passing the specialized 
agencies. In referring to the Charter, 
the amendment automatically called 
into play the articles relating to those 
agencies. Nor did his amendment in 
any way preclude international action 
in regard to enforcement, since the 
first part of Article 67 which concerned 
international action, was retained in- 
tact. The Polish amendment was re- 
jected by 11 votes to 3, with 4 absten- 
tions. 


ARTICLE 68 DELETED Article 68 which 
dealt with three types of reports and 
their publication was deleted by a vote 
of 8 to 3, with 7 abstentions. The dele- 
tion was proposed by Mr. Hoare. The 
article, he said, empowered the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, or the state 
directly concerned to prevent publica- 
tion of the reports. Such a right of 
veto would be all the more strange and 
unjustifiable since it was not made 
clear how it could be exercised. The 
authors had probably wished to enable 
the state concerned to ask that a re- 
port it was submitting should not be 
published. But if a state should submit 
information of a confidential nature, it 
could ask for a closed discussion. 
However, if it allowed the matter to 
be openly discussed, it would obvious- 
ly be too late afterwards to ask that 
there should be no publicity, 

Mr. Morozov, speaking on Article 
69, said he had accepted the first part 
up to and including the words “the 
provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations,” but had proposed the dele- 
tion of the remainder of the article. 
The last part of the article was super- 
fluous and might even lead to the be- 
lief that there was some conflict be- 
tween the constitutions of the: special- 
ized agencies and the Charter of the 
United Nations. If there were any such 
conflict, it would be a further reason 
for deleting the last part of Article 69. 
He could not very well approve of 
the constitutions of all the specialized 
agencies without first examining them. 
In actual fact, no such examination 
was necessary, for relations between 
the United Nations and the specialized 


“agencies were defined by the agree- 


ments concluded between those bodies. 

The deletion of the last part of 
Article 69 would not in any way be 
detrimental to the specialized’ agen- 
cies. He requested that Article 69 
should be put to the vote in two parts: 
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his delegation would support the first 
part, up to and including the words 
“the provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations”; it would then vote 
against the remainder of the article 
and, in the event of its gaining the sup- 
port of the majority of the Commis- 
sion, the U.S.S.R. would abstain from 
voting on the article as a whole. 

The article was adopted, 14 to 
none, with 4 abstentions, completing 
adoption of the reports procedure for 
the economic, social and cultural rights 
covenant. 


Mr. Nisot warned that Member 
states which had acceded to the cov- 
enant would be obliged to report their 
actions to the United Nations, which 
would include states that had not rati- 
fied the covenant. A disparity would 
thus be established between Member 
states to the prejudice of those which 
had incurred obligations and to the 
advantage of those which, not having 
acceded to the covenant, had not as- 
sumed any commitment. The cove- 
nant covered many aspects of the life 
of states, which meant that contract- 
ing states would have to justify their 
action in numerous fields before other 
states and suffer their criticism. Such 
disparity was unprecedented, and the 
establishment of such a system, which 
would penalize the states that were 
prepared to assume _ responsibilities, 
would not encourage accessions to 
the covenant and would seriously 
harm the cause of the protection of 
human rights. He had abstained from 
voting on the provisions to reserve his 
Government’s position. 


Abdul Waheed, of Pakistan; Cheng Paonan, of China; Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, of the United States, 
and José Inglés, of the Philippines, the Rapporteur. 


CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS Turning to 
the civil and political covenant, the 
chairman recalled that in 1951, when 
the Commission had dealt with the 
question of the implementation of the 
covenants, it had drawn up two series 
of provisions, one relating to the cove- 
nant on civil and political rights and 
the other to the covenant on eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights. An 
Assembly resolution (543 VI), di- 
rected that the two covenants were 
to contain as many similar provisions 
as possible, particularly in so far as 
the reports to be submitted by states 
on the implementation of the rights 





Mahmoud Azmi, of Egypt, the Chairman, with H. F. E. Whitlam, of Australia. 


covered by the covenants were con- 
cerned, 


It could be inferred from the resolu- 
tion that the General Assembly wished 
to apply the system of periodic reports 
to the covenant on civil and political 
rights as well as to that on economic, 
social and cultural rights. The ques- 
tion was, however, whether it would 
be advisable to include in the covenant 
on civil and political rights the same 
text as that which the Commission had 
just adopted for the covenant on eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights. In 
view of the fact that the articles 
adopted by the Commission at the 
present meeting referred over and over 
again to the specialized agencies, which 
were certainly much more concerned 

“with economic, social and cultural 
rights than with civil and _ political 
rights, it might be asked whether it 
might not be better not to reproduce 
those articles in full in the covenant 
on civil and political rights. Another 
question to be decided was whether a 
general text concerning the system of 
periodic reports should be included in 
the latter covenant. , 

The same question arose in connec- 
tion with the procedure of the human 
rights committee: namely, whether the 
articles relating to the human rights 
committee should be inserted in their 
present form in the covenant on eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights, or 
whether the Commission should 
adopt a general text in that connec- 
tion. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE COVENANTS 
There were two great differences be- 
tween the two covenants, Réné Cas- 
sin, of France, said. First, economic, 
social and cultural rights had been 
placed under the aegis of the special- 
ized agencies and, second, the Com- 
mission had repeatedly stressed that 
the application of those rights would 
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be a gradual process, It was, therefore, 
natural that states which could not 
undertake to put them into effect 
forthwith should be subject to stricter 
requirements in respect of periodic 
reports, since they would have to give 
an account of the progress achieved. 
On the other hand, it was much more 
exceptional for civil and political rights 
to come within the purview of the spe- 
cialized agencies, and under the pro- 
visions of the covenant on civil and 
political rights the contracting parties 
undertook to give effect to those rights 
immediately. 


Lastly, although most of the obliga- 
tions assumed under the covenant on 
civil and political rights were to be 
carried out immediately, there were 
certain exceptional cases in which 
progress would be gradual. That was 
the case, for example, with Article 22, 
concerning the family and marriage, 
in respect of which it would certainly 
seem necessary to provide that the 
parties must report upon the progress 
achieved in that direction. 


It was permissible to assume, there- 
fore, that from the time they ratified 
the covenants, states would not be 
obliged to. render an equally detailed 
account on the various aspects of civil 
and political life in their country. 

Although circumstances made it im- 
possible to provide a similar system for 
the two covenants, ‘it would be 
anomalous if the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights were to receive annual 
reports of progress in respect of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights, 
while its competence ceased as soon 
as civil and political rights were in- 
volved. 


WORKING PAPER This distinction be- 
tween rights to be achieved gradually 
and those effective immediately was 
noted by Mr. Montero Bustamante and 
José Inglés, who introduced a working 
paper on a draft article for reporting 
by states parties. 


“The states parties to this covenant 
undertake to submit to the Human 
Rights Committee, within one year 
after the entry into force of the cove- 
nant for the state concerned, a report 
on the legislative or other measures 
which they have taken, including the 
judicial remedies - have developed, 
in order to give effect to the rights 
recognized herein in conformity with 
Article 2, Thereafter, they shall sub- 
mit such additional or supplementary 
reports as may be appropriate.” 

Replying to questions by Mr. Nisot, 
Mr. Ingés said that, in accordance with 
the working paper he had submitted, 
the periodic reports relating to the cov- 
enant on civil and political rights 
would be submitted to the proposed 
human rights committee, whereas un- 
der Article 65 the reports dealing with 
the covenant on economic, social and 
cultural rights would be sent to the 
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Following is the text of the system of 
reporting adopted by the Commission for 
the draft covenant on civil and political 
rights: 


Article 49 


1. The States Parties to this Covenant 
undertake to submit a report on the 
legislative or other measures, including 
judicial remedies, which they have adopt- 
ed and which give effect to the rights 
recognized herein (a) within one year 
of the entry into force of the Covenant 
for the State concerned and (b) there- 
after whenever the Economic and Social 
Council so requests upon recommenda- 
tion of the Commission on Human Rights 
and after consultation with the State 
Parties. 


2. Reports shall indicate factors and 
difficulties, if any, affecting the progres- 
sive implementation of Article 22, (aimed 
at equality of rights and responsibilities 
of spouses) of this Covenant. 


3. All reports shall be submitted to 
the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions for the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil which may transmit them to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights for informa- 
tion, study and, if necessary, general 
recommendations. 


4. The specialized agencies shall re- 
ceive such parts of the reports concern- 
ing the rights as fall within their respec- 
tive fields of activity. 


5. The States Parties directly con- 
cerned, and the above agencies may sub- 
mit to the Economic and Social Council 
observations on any general recommen- 
dation that may be in accordance with 
paragraph 3 of this article. 


Article 50 


Nothing in this Covenant shall be in- 
terpreted as impairing the provisions of 
the Charter of the United Nations and 
of the Constitutions of the specialized 
agencies, which define the respective re- 
sponsibilities of the various organs of the 
United Nations and of the specialized 
agencies in regard to the matters dealt 
with in this Covenant. 








Secretary-General. The difference was 
due to the fact that no provision for a 
human rights committee had been 
made in the measures of implementa- 
tion of the latter covenant. 


Summing up several members’ com- 
ments, Pierre Juvigny, of France, said 
that Mr. Hoare had made an analysis 
of the legal position which had led to 
the conclusion that the system of peri- 
odic reports could not be applied to 
the covenant on civil and _ political 
rights, since they were immediately 


enforceable, and that domestic legisla- 
tion must therefore be in conformity 
with the provisions of the covenant 
at the time of ratification, There was 
some logic in, and some precedent for, 
that view. However, the covenant was 
on a different footing from classical 
treaties, United Nations conventions, 
conventions drafted by specialized 
agencies, or intergovernmental agree- 
ments, because its content covered al- 
most all the civil and political rights 
stated in the Universal Declaration. 


A classical treaty had a limited ob- 
jective and could be put into force 
immediately by legislative amendment 
or executive decree. Even the more 
complex conventions required only a 
body of legislation on a particular 
subject, with which a single ministry 
might be concerned, and were there- 
fore capable of being enacted relatively 
rapidly. In both cases, domestic law 
could be brought into conformity with 
the treaty or convention before ratifi- 
cation. The covenant, however, was 
vastly broader in scope and might en- 
tail a review and revision or a great 
body of law and procedure and even 
require some development in juris- 
prudence. Some states might be un- 
able to carry that through before rati- 
fication. 

Mr. Morozov said that the Philip- 
pines working paper represented a 
timid, but, in its own frame of refer- 
ence, logical attempt to establish for 
the draft covenant on civil and politi- 
cal rights a procedure resembling that 
already adopted for the draft covenant 
on economic, social and _ cultural 
rights. The United States and French 
representatives had felt, however, that 
the human rights committee could not 
be endowed even with the modest 
function of receiving reports, and they 
wanted those reports to be submitted 
to the Commission on Human Rights. 
The result of such a proposal would 
be that states which refused to ratify 
the draft covenant would be in a posi- 
tion to sit in moral judgment on states 
which had ratified it and were honestly 
trying to carry out the obligations they 
had assumed. Delegations which were 
sincerely in favor of a separate section 
on measures of implementation should 
ponder on the obvious drawbacks of 
such a procedure. 

Continuing, Mr. Morozov said that 
the French representative had made 
an interesting attempt to give that pro- 
posal an ideological basis, by implying 
that the group of states parties to the 
covenant should, in.a sense, be merged 
with the greater whole that was the 


_United Nations; He could not sub- 


scribe to the French representative’s 
pessimistic assumpy@n that states rati- 
fying the covenant Wéuld be very few 
in number, forming a small group 
which could be contrasted with the 
United Nations. On the contrary, 
every effort should be made to draft 
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instruments which would be accept- 
able, if not to all Member states, at 
least to a great majority. The Com- 
mission’s difficulties arose because it 
was endeavoring, contrary to the Char- 
ter and to the dictates of common 
sense, to draft measures of imple- 
mentation. The dissension in the camp 
of the partisans of that system was it- 
self an indication that the U.S.S.R. 
delegation had been right in opposing 
the system as a whole. 

Mr. Dayal did not agree with the 
somewhat narrow view that states 
would assume the obligation to give 
effect to all the rights in the covenant 
immediately on ratification and should 
ratify the covenant only when they 
were satisfied that their legislation was 
in complete conformity with its pro- 
visions, The effect of that interpreta- 
tion would be that very few states 
would be prepared to sign the cove- 
nant. Moreover, the wording of Article 
2 (2) did not imply immediate con- 
sequences, since it referred to “the 
necessary steps, in accordance with ... 
constitutional processes.” It therefore 
seemed that some form of reporting 
procedure was necessary and would 
advance United Nations work on hu- 
man rights by making states more con- 
scious of their obligations under the 
covenant. 





JOINT PROPOSAL A new text was sub- 
mitted jointly by Chile, China, Egypt, 
India, Lebanon, the Philippines and 
Uruguay, which would have reports 
submitted to the Secretary-General for 
transmission to the Council and to the 
Commission. 


P. D. Morozov, of the U.S.S.R., and V. |. Sapozhnikov, of the Ukrainian $.S.R. (right). In the 








he 


background, G. |. Stepanov, a member of the U.S.S.R. delegation. 


Stavros G. Roussos, of Greece, ob- 
served that a large majority of the 
Commission was in favor of the sub- 
mission of reports on the implementa- 
tion of the covenant on civil and po- 
litical rights, despite the differences 
between the two covenants which had 
been stressed during the debate. That 
did not imply any under-estimation of 
the usefulness of the Yearbook on 
Human Rights, which continued to fill 
a need and would not overlap the 
function of the reports, provided care 





Samuel Hoare, of the United Kingdom; Edward Rizk, of Lebanon; and Darwin Bracco, of Uruguay. 
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was taken to delimit the two spheres 
of application, 

He was anxious that the system 
should be as flexible as possible and 
was therefore glad that it was no 
longer proposed that the human rights 
committee should receive the reports, 
since the committee was not competent 
to deal with the matter. Moreover, 
that procedure would prove to be un- 
duly institutional and rigid; civil and 
political rights in many countries had 
evolved throughout the ages and re- 
flected specific local traditions. The 
organ which would administer the sys- 
tem must carry out its functions cir- 
cumspectly and with a sense of polit- 
ical realism. 

Mr. Ortega Masson said that the 
presentation of the joint proposal had 
cleared up a number of doubtful 
points; he would support it. The pro- 
vision that states parties must submit 
reports within one year of the entry 
into force of the covenant allayed the 
misgivings aroused by the lack of a 
reference to a time-limit in Article 2 
(2) of the draft covenant. 

Valentin I. Sapozhnikov, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., recalled that his 
delegation had opposed the adoption 
of the measures of implementation for 
the draft covenant on economic, social 
and cultural rights on the grounds 
that those provisions were contrary to 
the Charter and, instead of promoting 
the realization of the rights in ques- 
tion, would only cause international 
friction. An attempt was now being 
made to apply part of that system of 
implementation to the draft covenant 
on civil and political rights. He was 
opposed to the proposed Article 49 
because it called for reports to the 
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Economic and Social Council on mat- 
ters which were within the domestic 
jurisdiction of states, a provision that 
was plainly in contravention of Article 
2 (7), of the Charter, and because it 
would enable member states of the 
Economic and Social Council which 
did not ratify the draft covenant to 
pass recommendations to states which 
had ratified it and were doing their 
best to put it into effect. 

Mr. Morozov said that paragraph 3 
of the proposed article contained a 
provision which representatives who 
were really concerned with making the 
measures of implementation effective 
should reject, for it would enable non- 
signatory states to act as mentors and 
judges of states. parties to the draft 
covenant. For those reasons and for 
reasons of principle stated on previous 
occasions, Mr. Morozov would vote 
against the entire text of the proposed 
article. 

An amendment by France proposed 
adding a new paragraph under which 
specialized agencies and organs of the 
United Nations or organs placed under 
its auspices would receive the parts of 
the reports which concern rights fall- 
ing within their respective fields of 
activity, | 

With this addition, the new Article 
49 was adopted by a vote of 10 to 
5, with 3 abstentions. 

Mr. Juvigny did not consider that 
the adoption of Article 49 completed 
the debate on the applicability of the 
reports system to the covenant on civil 
and political rights. He asked whether 
the suggestion that the substance of 
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Article 69 should be reproduced in the 
covenant on civil and political rights 
could perhaps be put forward by one 
of the delegations in the form of a 
proposal at a later stage of the Com- 
mission’s proceedings. 

The Chairman said that if any dele- 
gations wished to submit proposals 
concerning the application of the pro- 
visions of Article 69 to the covenant 
on civil and political rights, it would be 
better if they did so forthwith, before 
the Commission began to examine the 
applicability of the human rights com- 
mittee procedure to the covenant on 
economic, social and cultural rights. 

Mr. Nisot proposed that Article 69 
should be reproduced as it was in the 
covenant on civil and political rights, 
as Article 50. Mr. Morozov asked for 
a separate vote on the first part of the 
proposed Article 50 down to the words 
“. . . Charter of the United Nations.” 

After withdrawal of a Belgian- 
Philippine amendment to include a 
reference to the Convention on Gen- 
ocide, the first part of the proposed 
article was adopted unanimously. The 
second part was adopted by 14 votes 
to 3. Article 50 as a whole was 
adopted by 14 votes to none, with 3 
abstentions. 

Mr. Whitlam, of Australia, observed 
that the new article constituted a 
sequal to Article 49, which dealt with 
the reporting system. The fact that he 
had voted for Article 50 did not imply 
any change in his delegation’s attitude 
toward Article 49, which it had not 
supported. 

Mr. Morozov explained that he had 





René Cassin, of France, greets H, F. E. Whitlam, of Australia. Ashraf Ghorbal, of Egypt, is seated. 





voted for the first part of the article, 
which seemed to be unexceptionable, 
and against the second part for the rea- 
sons he had given in connection with 
the similar provision in the covenant 
on economic, social, and cultural 
rights. He had abstained: from voting 
on the article as a whole, as did 
Eugeniusz Kulaga, of Poland. 

Mr. Nisot said that he had voted 
for Article 50 as an absolute entity and 
not necessarily in connection with the 
articles on the reporting system which 
had already been adopted. 

Proposed texts of articles to apply 
the human rights committee procedure 
to the draft covenant on economic, so- 
cial and cultural rights were submit- 
ted by France and jointly by Chile and 
Uruguay. Discussions revealed a re- 
luctance on the part of a number of 
members to adopt any such text. Both 
texts were withdrawn, and the Chair- 
man said that the Commission had 
concluded its consideration of the 
matter. 





Social Welfare Seminar 
Held in Middle East 


The Fourth United Nations Social 
Welfare Seminar for Arab States in 
the Middle East closed in Baghdad on 
March 22 after a 15-day session. It 
dealt primarily with social welfare 
problems in relation to agricultural 
development and _ industrialization. 

Specific subjects discussed were the 
role of social welfare in the develop- 
ment of rural industries, in the grow- 
ing industrialization of urban areas 
and in the petroleum industries. Spe- 
cial attention was given to the role 
of social welfare in the settlement of 
the nomadic Bedouins, particularly in 
facilitating their adjustment to settle- 
mentment in recent agricultural 
schemes. In other discussions, emphasis 
was placed not only on the co-ordina- 
tion of efforts and stimulation of 
mutual self-help, but also on the use 
of audio-visual aids. 

Countries participating were Egypt, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Yemen. Also attending 
were observers from Afghanistan, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Iran, Pakistan, Turkey 
and the Arab League. 

The Social Welfare Seminar series 
was initiated by the Technical Assist- 
ance Adminstration. Recommendations 
from the first three seminars stimulated 
expansion of government services as 
well as requests for further technical 
assistance from the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies for specific 
projects for expansion on the most 
modern, scientific lines. Examples in- 
clude the regional Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter for the Blind in Egypt, the develop- 
ment of child welfare services in Syria 
and drafting social security legislation 
in Egypt—the first such of its kind 
in the Middle East. 
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Major-General Thorat and Lieutenant-General Thimayya. 


Indians Guarding Prisoners in Korea 


Praised for Neutrality, Discipline 


-< 


te distinction of supervising the 
only operation of its kind in mod- 
ern history belongs to Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Kodendera Subayya Thimayya, 
of India, in his role of Chairman and 
executive agent of the Neutra] Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission in 
Korea. 

No prisoners of modern wars have 
ever been allowed to refuse to return 
to their homelands when the fighting 
stopped. In Korea, a choice was pro- 
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vided in an armistice agreement based 
on a resolution sponsored by India 
and adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

The situation was as explosive as it 
was unique, That it was resolved with- 
out international incident, without the 
flareup that would signal disaster and 
the dissolution of the truce, is due in 
large measure to General Thimayya’s 
self-discipline, his command and the 
loyalty of his troops, his patience and 
understanding of people and above all 
his emphasis, in every decision, on a 
policy of strict neutrality. 

These major questions had to be 
answered during General Thimayya’s 
five-month tour of duty in Korea: 
how to get his troops to the area 
where they were to guard the prison- 
ers; how to take and hold custody of 
the prisoners; how to quell riots with- 
out an excessive use of force; how, 
with the use of no force whatever, 
to get prisoners to listen to the ex- 
planations of countrymen they re- 
sented, even hated; whether, because 
of the failure to arrange a political 
conference (an integral part of the 
armistice agreement as applied to pris- 
oners) to hold or release the prisoners 
who did not desire repatriation; what 
to do about prisoners who wanted 
neither repatriation nor its alternative, 
but sought asylum in a neutral coun- 
try; what to do about prisoners ac- 
cused of crimes while in custody of 
the Indian troops (but entitled, like 
the rest, to some disposition after 120 
days); how to get his troops out of 
the country. 

General Thimayya, who is 48, is a 
six-foot, 200-pound army officer with 
a distinguished military career. He 
was awarded the D.S.O. for his com- 
mand of an infantry brigade at the 
battle of Kangaw at Arakan (Burma), 
in 1944. When assigned to the job in 
Korea, he was General Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief, Western Command, 
of the Indian Army. He is a graduate 
of the Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst. 


DECISIONS As Commander of Cus- 
todial Force, India, the General made 
military decisions, As Chairman of 
the Commission he made political de- 
cisions. With the other members, rep- 
resentatives of Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Sweden and Switzerland, he 
came to unanimous agreement once— 
on the rules under which the explana- 
tions to the prisoners would be made. 
After that, the Commission split two 
and two on all questions. The General 
made the decisions. 

The General, who is an enthusiastic 
athlete—hockey, football and tennis— 
would uderstand an analogy from 
sports. He assigned the players, made 
up the ground rules and umpired the 
game. 

In the most casual of weekend 
scratch games such a position would 
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be difficult. In the barren no-man’s 
land with survivors from the bitter 
fighting in Korea, it was dangerous in 
the extreme, 

The terms of reference of the Com- 
mission would have appeared fairly 
clear. Under the armistice agreement, 
all prisoners desiring to return to their 
homelands were to be repatriated 
within sixty days, a proceeding that 
took place on schedule between Au- 
gust 5 and September 5, 1953. There- 
after, all prisoners held by either side 
who had declared their intention of 
forcibly resisting repatriation were to 
be turned over to the Commission, 
whose custodial forces were to be 
provided exclusively by India. 

During a period of ninety days af- 
ter the Commissicn took custody, the 
rights of the prisoners to repatriation 
were to be explained by representa- 
tives of the nations to which they be- 
longed. The question of those stil] not 
repatriated after the explanations was 
to be referred to a political confer- 
ence. After a further thirty days, the 
Commission was to declare the re- 
lease from prisoner of war status to 
civilian status of any prisoners who 
still had not exercised their right to 
be repatriated and for whom no other 
disposition had been agreed to by the 
conference. 

This latter provision did not direct 
the Commission to set these prisoners 
free either in South Korea or For- 
mosa. Rather, it merely promised that 
the Commission would aid them to go 
to whatever neutral nation they se- 
lected. Final decision on disposition 
was left to the Commission, meaning, 
of course, General Thimayya. 

TO KOREA But before the Commission 
could exist there had to be troops on 
hand to guard the prisoners, After 
India was selected and had accepted 
its dual role of custodian and um- 
pire, Synghman Rhee, President of 
the Republic of Korea, charged that 


the Government of India was biased 
in favor of the Communist side. He 
refused permission for even one Indian 
soldier to set foot on Korean soil. To 
understand the problem Dr. Rhee 
posed it is necessary to recall that 
there was across the waist of Korea a 
strip of land some two and a half 
miles wide, and marked, along 150 
miles of barren, rocky soil, with paral- 
lel white tapes, The land between the 
tapes was called the demilitarized 
zone, meaning that neither side, and 
therefore, no government, controlled 
it. It was, by common consent, no 
man’s land. It was not Republic of 
Korea soil. 

So President Rhee was not defied 
when the United Nations Command 
offered, and General Thimayya ac- 
cepted, transportation for the 6200 
Indian troops from Inchon Harbor to 
the demilitarized zone by helicopter. 

As commander of the custodial 
force, General Thimayya had his 
friend and fellow officer, Major Gen- 
eral Shankar Pandurang Patil Thor- 
at, also a Sandhurst man and also a 
holder of the D.S.O., for commanding 
a Punjab regiment in 1945. 

Near Pan Mun Jom, in what be- 
came known as Indian Village, Gen- 
erals Thimayya and Thorat established 
for their men from the Rajputana 
Rifles, the Dogra, Jat and Mahratta 
regiments, a camp exactly on the de- 
marcation line between the two sides. 
The site was rugged, unknown terrain. 
An Indian vehicle driver was killed 
when a shell he stepped on or kicked 
exploded. Added to their other duties, 
the Indians had to clear their area of 
land mines, unexploded shells and 
other hazards. 


THE CAMPS On September 11, the In- 
dian troops began taking custody of 
the North Korean prisoners. The 
South Camp was built by the United 
Nations Command on a five square 





GENERAL THIMAYYA with the chief representatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden, and 
Switzerland to the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 
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CHINESE PRISONERS who forcibly resisted 


mile rectangle fenced off with double 
lines of barbed wire just off the road 
from Munsan to Pan Mun Jom. To it 
were brought first 8,000 North Ko- 
reans, then 14,500 Chinese. The 
camp just across the line to the north 
was built by the Chinese and North 
Koreans and held 327 Koreans, 
twenty-one Americans and one Briton. 

The first lot delivered were from 
the South. When the prisoners spotted 
a group of northern observers watch- 
ing the transfer, the former North 
Korean Army men began shouting 
and throwing stones at the observers 
standing outside the barbed wire en- 
closure. Unarmed, the Indians (from 
the Dogra regiment) forced the 
aroused prisoners to enter their tents. 

From the time the first prisoners ar- 
rived in the compound area, General 
Thorat was busy on the scene. He 
patted bewildered and suspicious pri- 
soners on their backs and smiled en- 
couragement. His quick action and 
calm, friendly attitude got over many 
tight spots. 

“We are trying to convince the pri- 
soners that we are their friends,” Gen- 
eral Thorat explained. “We want them 
to know that we mean them no harm 
and that our only demand is that they 
remain orderly. We are completely 
neutral and wish to remain friends 
with everybody.” 

In the event, that aim proved an 
impossibility. Yet, early in September, 
General Thorat was invited by Chi- 
nese prisoners in the South Camp to 
visit them. They presented him with 
colored paper flowers and a ring. He 
responded with cigarettes and candy. 
But to them all General Thorat em- 
phasized that his task was to help carry 
out a repatriation policy established 
by the United Nations and agreed to 
by both sides. 

The designations North and South 
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repatriation and asked to go to Formosa. 


Camps, Sides and Commands were 
made by General Thimayya thus elimi- 
nating any national or political refer- 
ences and underlining his position of 
neutrality in dealing with both the 
opposing sides and the prisoners. To 
each of the prisoners the General made 
a pledge: that none would have to go 
anywhere he did not choose to go. The 
pledge was kept. 

But before it was, the neutral In- 
dian troops had an exercise in disci- 
pline and self-discipline unique for 
soldiers. Each day, as fresh batches of 
prisoners came to the rows of tents in 
the South camp, there were demon- 
strations against the prisoners’ for- 
mer countrymen. The well-trained In- 
dians acted swiftly and efficiently to 
end the demonstrations without blood- 
shed. The Indians used no weapons. 
At one point, General Thorat faced a 
minor sitdown by 250 prisoners who 
complained of separation from an 
equal number of fellow captives. Gen- 
eral Thorat warned the balky Chinese 
that they had fifteen minutes to obey 
orders to enter the compound. If they 
did not, they would be returned to 
United Nations guards for later de- 
livery. Within five minutes, the prison- 
ers marched docilely into the en- 
closure. 

Observers were highly impressed. 
The Indians approached the task with 
patient good humor and seemed always 
to be at the right place at the right 
time. And they were efficient. To fin- 
gerprint the captives, identify them and 
assign them to tents took less than a 
minute. 


RIOT To contro] them was more diffi- 
cult. On October 2, some prisoners 
in the South camp attempted to riot 
their way out. Against such a con- 
tingency, the ‘Indians carried the small 
arms of an infantry battalion. Two 





rioters were killed and five wounded 
by Indian guards. As the rioting grew 
(the total casualties were three dead 
and ten wounded), the Commission 
adopted disciplinary rules to permit 
the Indian custodial force to court- 
martial and punish prisoners. Offences 
listed included disobeying orders of 
the Indian guards and performing any 
act menacing the safety of the Indian 
troops or other persons acting for the 
Commission. General Thimayya said 
that toxic irritants and gas masks had 
been requested from the United Na- 
tions Command. 

The show of force brought strong 
compaints from the Government of 
the Republic of Korea. Accusations 
of wilful murder were followed by 
questions to General Thimayya: 
would he use force on the prisoners? 
would his troops shoot to stop break- 
outs? General Thimayya said he 
would not order his troops to shoot 
again because of the terrible slaughter 
that would follow. 

The General got the tear gas and 
gas masks for his men and said that 
these would be his weapons. No other 
uprising occurred, however, and on 
October 15 explanations of the pris- 
oners’ repatriation rights were begun, 
under the rules of procedure estab- 
lished earlier. Members of the Com- 
mission, driving over the frozen clay 
roads to the demarcation line, the 
Polish and Czechoslovak members 
coming from their quarters on the 
North side of the line, the Swedish 
and Swiss members from the South 
side, had unanimously agreed that: 


Force or threat of force to prevent 
or effect a prisoner’s repatriation 
would be prohibited; prisoners would 
have to attend the explanation sessions 
as often as the explaining side desired; 


“observers would not be permitted to 


interfere with the explanations, but the 
detaining side was authorized to pro- 
test afterward to the Commission 
against “any matter which may be 
construed as a violation of the terms 
of reference”; the explainer might ask 
the prisoner questions but the prisoner 
would not be required to answer. 


The explanations would be made 
in special tents, to each prisoner indi- 
vidually. In the tents, each of which 
had two doors, this was to be the pro- 
cedure: The prisoner would sit in the 
only chair before a long table. On the 
other side would be three explainers 
from the North side. Other places in 
the tent would be taken by five super- 
visors, one from each of the nations 
represented on the Commission; two 
observers, one from each belligerent 
side; and occasionally, two newsmen, 
again one from each belligerent side. 


CHOICE When the explanations ceased, 
the Indian supervisor would twice re- 
peat these instructions to the prisoner: 
he. could go through one door if he 
wanted repatriation; he would go 
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through the other if he did not. After 
the instructions were given, everyone 
else was to leave the tent, the prisoner 
remaining alone to make his fateful 
choice. 

The reason. for making individual 
explanations was that charges came 
from both sides that prisoners were 
being intimated. Many had been in 
camps for as long as three years. Evi- 
dence of powerful organization was 
plentiful. The charge was that the 
leaders resisted repatriation, and had 
effective ways of keeping other prison- 
ers in line. An individual explanation 
and choice was the only possible an- 
swer for those less hardy minded who 
might be wavering. 

On the day explanations were to be- 
gin to prisoners from the South Camp, 
Indian troops went at 8 in the morn- 
ing to collect the first batch. They 
were waiting, stripped to the waist and 
armed with clubs and stones. They 
refused to budge. General Thimayya 
refused to force them. For three hours 
Indian officers, led by Generals Thi- 
mayya and Thorat, negotiated with 
the prisoners. Finally after a threat of 
force and deployment of an armed 
battalion, the Indians succeeded in 
moving 500 Chinese from the South 
Camp. 


RESISTANCE At 3:30 in the afternoon, 
the first prisoners entered the tents 
accompanied by two Indian guards. 
The majority refused to listen to 
the explanations and shouted and 
waved their hands. The Chinese ex- 
plainers used this formula of words: 
“Your fatherland and your people ask 
you to come back, Your family wants 
you to come back. Who asked you to 
go to Formosa?” This last question 
was repeated several times, but most 
prisoners shouted simply that they 
wanted to go to Formosa. Some 
turned their backs and covered their 
ears. Some interrupted by shouting 
obscenities and accusations at the ex- 
plainers. Only, about 3 per cent chose 
repatriation, 

The second day of explanations 
was also due to begin at 8 a.m. But 
for seven and a half hours, North 
Korean prisoners demonstrated and 
refused to be moved from their com- 
pounds despite the insistence of the 
Indian custodial troops. 

General Thorat set 11 a.m. as 
zero hour. The time came and passed. 
The North Koreans did not budge. 
Around 3 p.m. the Indian troops 
withdrew. A few minutes later, the 
North Koreans emerged and began 
demonstrating. No explanations were 
given. The process finally ground to a 
stop on October 19. 


BREAKDOWN The following anounce- 
ment was made: 

“A -spokesman for the Indian Cus- 
todial Forces said today the Korean 
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People’s Army and the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Volunteers presented their plan 
for explanation at 1000 hours yester- 
day. According to this, 1,000 Koreans 
from two compounds were requested. 
The Korean People’s Army and Chi- 
nese People’s Volunteers were in- 
formed at 2 p.m, yesterday that it had 
not been possible to persuade the Ko- 
rean prisoners to come for explana- 
tions. Hence it was suggested that ex- 
planations be given today (Monday) 
to 1,000 Chinese prisoners. At 11 
p.m. last night the Korean People’s 
Army and Chinese People’s Volun- 
teers wrote back to say that in view 
of the Commission’s difficulties they 
were prepared to have only 500 Ko- 
rean prisoners instead of 1,000 and 
from any of the two compounds men- 
tioned by them. To this our reply was 
that in view of the difficulties ex- 
plained it was not possible to produce 
any Korean prisoners on October 19, 
1953. We again asked them if they 
were prepared to explain to 1,000 Chi- 
nese. The Korean People’s Army and 
Chinese People’s Volunteers replied 
at 3 a.m. this morning insisting that 
500 Korean prisoners be produced as 
requested. The explanations have 
therefore been called off for today 
and the matter will be discussed by 
the NNRC this morning.” 


While some 16,000 Chinese were 
ready and willing to submit to ex- 
planations, the Commission held sev- 
eral meetings to decide what to do in 
view of the North’s insistence on in- 
terviewing North Koreans. The Polish 
and Czechoslovak representatives in- 
sisted that the Indians use force 
to bring the defiant North Korean 
prisoners out of their compounds, The 
Swiss and Swedes were against that. 
General Thimayya was, too, and he 
cited the Geneva Convention speci- 
fically forbidding the use of armed 
force against prisoners except in cases 
of an escape attempt. 


The explanations remained  sus- 
pended, The Commission was brought 
back together again to try to work 
out an acceptable solution. But every 
day General Thimayya, wearing his 
swagger stick and sharing his cigar- 
ettes, was in the compounds talking 
to the leaders, Just getting them to 
meet with him and other Indian gen- 
erals was a triumph. His approach 
was persuasion—to get the leaders to 
influence the other prisoners to under- 
go explanations. He explained that 
under the armistice terms, which he 
was charged with carrying out, ex- 
planations should be made. The choice 
was the prisoner’s. He was successful. 


On October 30 the explanations were 


resumed. 


But again he had to intervene, this 
time on behalf of the prisoners. The 
tactics used by explainers from the 
North side failed to meet the General’s 


standards of fairness. The Indian 
troops delivered the prisoners in lots 
of 500 but the North explainers 
stretched out explanations to individu- 
als. The restless remainder com- 
plained, as did the harassed individu- 
als. General Thimayya personally 
ended an interview with a Chinese 
prisoner after three hours. On another 
occasion, all but one of the first six 
interviews of the day were still going 
on an hour and a half after the ses- 
sion began. The North side requested 
prisoners not interviewed to appear 
the next day. They refused. 


HALT On November 5, General Thi- 
mayya halted the explanations. He 
said he would deliver the prisoners 
only if the North would agree to pro- 
cess 500 a day. The long and arduous 
sessions, he said, were unfair to the 
prisoners and militated against their 
making a free choice. 

There were sporadic interviews at- 
ter that, more or less in accord with 
General Thimayya’s terms of inter- 
pretation of the rules. But they sput- 
tered out on December 23. 

Only a small percentage of the 
prisoners had been interviewed. The 
political conference had not been con- 
vened and the question of disposition 
of those who had not been repatriated 
could not be referred to it. Talks on 
that conference had recessed indefi- 
nitely on December 12. They were re- 
opened January 14, but General Thi- 
mayya decided to arrange for return- 
ing the prisoners to their respective 
captors in case no decision was 
reached. (At a four-power confer- 
ence in Berlin in February, it was de- 
cided to hold the conference in Gene- 
va, opening on April 26). 

A majority commission report of 
India, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
urged the commands of both sides to 
consider what disposition should be 
made of the prisoners. Switzerland and 
Sweden felt that there was nothing to 
be decided. The United Nations Com- 
mand, citing the Agreement, said that 
the prisoners were entitled to civilian 
status as of One minute after midnight 
on January 23, The Chinese and North 
Korean commands asserted that since 
no political conference had been held 
the prisoners must be retained in the 
custody of the Commission. 

General Thimayya finally decided 
to turn back the prisoners to the cap- 
tor sides, He said the prisoners would 
be returned, but must continue to be 
held captive. The Commission had 
been unable to arrange that all should 
hear explanations to persuade them to 
be repatriated and no _ international 
conference had yet been held to pass 
upon their disposition, In letters to the 
two Commands, the General warned 
that alteration in the status of the pris- 
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oners, that is, their return to civilian 
status, could be made only by the 
consent of both belligerents. General 
Thimayya described his decision as 
“the only correct, Jawful and peace- 
ful course open.” The decision, he 
said, was that of the Indian Command 
which alone had armed custody over 
the prisoners and it required no rati- 
fication by the Commission. 


LAST CHOICE General John B. Hull, 
United Nations Commander, rejected 
General Thimayya’s contention that 
the prisoners must be kept indefinitely 
behind barbed wire while an inter- 
national conference on Korea, yet to 
be convened, debated their fate. But 
General Hull endorsed another of 
General Thimayya’s decisions — to 
permit prisoners a last chance to ex- 
ercise their right to repatriation. 
“Every effort should be made to as- 
sure that every prisoner of war in con- 
trol of the Custodial Force, India, 
should have every opportunity to 
make a free choice as to where he 
wishes to go.” 

The Indians drew up their infantry- 
men and began making a man-to-man 
check of all ten compounds in the 
South camp. The prisoners were led 
into narrow passages between wire 
fences. Each man was well separated 
from his fellows. Each was made to 
write his name and number on a slip. 
Then the captives were paraded sepa- 
rately past an Indian officer standing 
at a gate and guarded by Indian 
troops. The officer asked where the 
prisoner wanted to go. This was the 
first formal mass roll call held in the 
camp since the Indians took charge of 
the prisoners on September 24. All the 
men in the enclosure were properly 
accounted for as either present or 
repatriated. None was missing, a fact 
which irrefutably disproved _ the 
charges that murder was widespread 
in the camp. 


THE OTHERS Thus ended the General’s 
responsibility for the bodies and 
minds of 22,000 prisoners who re- 
fused to return home. The problem 
of their opposite numbers remained. 
Explanations had begun on December 
2 to those who had chosen to remain 
with their captors of the Northern 
side. There were 327 Koreans, 22 
Americans and one Briton. The ex- 
planations were short, almost without 
incident and ineffective. 

The only incident had its comic as- 
pects. Some American prisoners seized 
two Indian officers and held them as 
hostages until they could lodge a com- 
plaint with the Commission. The com- 
plaint, they said, was that the mail 
they were getting from the States 
urged them to come home. “If they 
want it censored I suppose we can do 
it,’ General Thimayya commented. 
“But how can we keep people from 
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urging their friends and relatives to 
come home? If a letter from a wife or 
sweetheart says, ‘Please come home,’ is 
that coercion?” the General asked 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 


Nothing was persuasive enough. All 
refused to return home and General 
Thimayya asked the North Command 
to be prepared to take them back 
when he released them. The North re- 
fused. 

On January 22, General Thimayya 
asked the North Command again to 
accept custody of their prisoners as 
the South side had of theirs. The Gen- 
eral said that if they refused, he would 
have to withdraw his guards anyway, 
at midnight that night from North 
Camp, near the village of Songgong. 
“I shall be regretfully compelled to 
take the only course open to me,” 
General Thimayya said in the letter 
to the North Command, “to with- 


Lieutenant-General Thimayya. 


draw custody of the custodial force, 
India, from the Songgong camp.” 

The North Command still refused 
to take custody of the former United 
Nations soldiers. General Thimayya 
went to a guard shack near the 
North Camp compound and told lead- 
ers of the prisoners of his decision 
to withdraw his guards. He explained 
that he had no choice. He told them 
that the United Nations had agreed to 
accept its prisoners, but the Northern 
Command had not. On January 28, an 
Indian guard unit unlocked the camp 
and handed to agents of Red Cross 
Societies, representing the North Com- 
mand, a roster and the personnel rec- 
ords of all who chose to go to the 
North side. The prisoners got into 
trucks and rolled across the line to 
the North. 


ACCUSED When the Indians returned 
the 22,000 prisoners to the United 
Nations, they retained custody of 
seventeen Chinese and North Koreans 
accused of camp crimes inside the 
compounds. General Thimayya felt 
that it was his duty to have these men 
tried by his Army’s rules since they 
had been in his charge when the al- 
leged crimes were committed. He 
asked the United Nations Command 
to return several of the former pri- 
soners to the neutral zone as witnesses. 
The United Nations Command re- 
fused and demanded that the suspects 
be turned over to its custody. Since 
the General could not try his cases 
without witnesses, he complied. 

At the end of the 120-day custody 
period on January 22, eighty-eight 
Chinese and Korean prisoners refused 
repatriation to either side and asked 
asylum in neutral countries. Sixty-four 
wanted to go to the United States, but 
General Thimayya ruled that they 
must go to a neutral country, because 
the United States had fought in Korea. 
Two prisoners asked to go to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia and sought guar- 
antees. The General said he could 
make no guarantees, but would ask 
both commands to honor the wishes 
of the prisoners. But since no coun- 
try had yet offered asylum, the prison- 
ers, the majority Koreans, were sent 
back with the Indian troops to India. 

Some Republic of Korea officials 
protested the decision. They thought 
General Thimayya had exceeded his 
authority. There was talk about delay- 
ing the departure of the Indian troops 
until some other disposition of these 
prisoners was made, 

But the conduct of the General and 
his officers and troops had won the 
sadmiration of most Republic of Ko- 
rea Officials, The independent news- 
paper Chosun Ilbo, of Seoul, compli- 
mented General Thimayya on_ his 
“firm determination” and described 
the work of the Indians as a “fairly 
and well done job.” 

The Indian troops departed on 
schedule, an orderly exit from the 
demilitarized zone overland by train 
from Pan Mun Jom to Inchon Har- 
bor. The suspicion of bias that caused 
the airlift in had been allayed. 


General Thimayya himself flew 
back to India on March 4, his demand- 
ing, dangerous mission accomplished. 
And it is not the less to the General’s 
credit that as a soldier he disapproved 
of permitting a prisoner of war to 
choose his destination. The brilliant 
general, who had distinguished himself 
as a commander in the long and bloody 
fighting on the Arakan front against 
the Japanese, said he opposed volun- 
tary repatriation of war prisoners as 
a “conversion of the mind” that “puts 
a premium on voluntary desertion.” 
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Tribal Traditions 


Progress 







N over-abundance of cattle, re- 
garded by the tribespeople as a 

sign of wealth and social prestige, re- 
mains one of the most acute problems 
in Ruanda-Urundi, the Belgian-admin- 
istered Trust Territory in Central 
Africa. The Administering Authority, 
for several years past, has been doing 
its utmost to wean the African away 
from this “mystic cow obsession.” But 
it still meets stiff opposition in its ef- 
forts to induce the people to improve 
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Hinder 
In Ruanda-Urundi 


their herds by killing off inferior and 
ailing stock. 

The problem, outlined in the Ad- 
ministration’s annual report to the 
Trusteeship Council is dominated by 
the existence of a complex traditional 


custom called “ubuhake” in Ruanda 


and “ubugabire” in Urundi, “Ubuhake” 
is a convention under which the owner 
of cattle, called the “shebuja,” hands 
them over to some other person called 
“mugaragu.” 








Everything is based on the social 
and fictitious value of the cattle. 
The “mugaragu” is happy to be in 
Possession of cows, even if econom- 
ically they have little value. In contrast 
to the “shebuja,” he has numerous 
duties. For instance, he must help to 
build the latter’s residence; he must 
cut lumber for him; he must serve as 
his messenger; he must accompany the 
“shebuja” when he moves about the 
place; he must help him when he be- 
comes old and when he is in trouble; 
in fact, he must amuse him, buy him 
beer or stronger beverage in various 
circumstances, and — sometimes — 
must even give him cattle. Nine- 
tenths of the cattle in the territory are 
covered by these contracts, which in- 
clude everybody from the Mwami 
(king) to the lowliest tribesman. The 
special representative of the Adminis- 
tering Authority, Pierre Leroy, has 
stressed the harmful effects of the cus- 
tom. He told the Trusteeship Council 
recently that the authorities in Ruan- 
da-Urundi are fighting the institution 
which is, however, too deeply rooted 
to be got rid ef easily. And he added: 
“The younger generation in schools 
now understands the position and it 
may be hoped that the opposition to 
our measures against the “ubuhake” 
will gradually be weakened.” 


GRAVER PROBLEM An even graver prob- 
lem in Ruanda-Urundi is over-popula- 
tion, complicated by the conflict be- 
tween crop production and cattle 
farming. There are too many men and 
too many cattle for the available land, 
said the special representative. Non- 
profitable cattle holdings should be 
eliminated and improved farming tech- 
niques introduced, 

But the results of all these measures 
were bound to be rather limited, he 
declared. At this time 96 per cent of 
the cultivated land is covered with 
food crops; lands which would other- 
wise have remained uncultivated be- 
cause of steep grades were cultivated 
now because of the shortage of land. 
There was not enough for export. 

The Administration, said Mr. Le- 
roy was constantly striving towards in- 
dustrialization, but the Territory has 
little natural wealth. Moreover, any 
increase in food production and any 
industrial development were automati- 
cally compensated by a corresponding 
increase in the number of mouths to 
be fed. The population was increasing 
rapidly and consideration must be 
given to emigration. 

According to the annual report the 
production of foodstuffs by the in- 
digenous population in 1952 was, in 
the order of their importance: (beans, 
sweet potatoes, bananas, manioc) esti- 
mated at 5,491,420 tons as against 
5,160,750 tons in 1951 and 3,783,300 
in 1950. To forestall the danger of 
famine, all adult and able bodied in- 
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habitants living in tribal areas are re- 
quired to cultivate 35 ares of sea- 
sonal and 25 ares of non-seasonal food 
crops. (100 square meters equals one 
are). 

With the object of increasing the 
area under cultivation, the Adminis- 
tration’s work program yielded the fol- 
lowing results during 1952: 1,645 
hectares of marshland were drained, 
bringing the total area of land so re- 
claimed to 88,118 hectares; 6,626 
hectares were irrigated; 41,000 hec- 
tares were terraced by hedging and 
ditching operations, bringing the total 
area thus protected from erosion to 
221,000 hectares. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS The annual re- 
port disclosed that in 1952—the period 
surveyed—imports amounted to 131,- 
Oll tons, valued at 1,648,627,000 
francs, as against 95,492 tons valued 
at 1,390,505,000 francs in 1951. Ex- 
ports totalled 86,296 tons, valued at 
1,352,000,000 francs compared with 
82,087 tons valued at 1,519,780,000 
in 1951. Thus, the Territory had an 
unfavorable balance of 296,627,000 
francs in 1952. Among reasons given 
for this deficit, the Administering Au- 
thority mentions smaller coffee exports, 
lower world prices for certain ores, the 
importation of capital goods and over- 
importation of consumer goods. 
Supplementing this information, 


Mr. Leroy informed the Council that 
the budgetary figures for 1952 and 
1953 showed that the percentage al- 


located to economic services was 43.59 
per cent in 1952 and 42.50 per cent 
in 1953; for social services the ap- 
propriations in 1952 were 30.4 per 
cent and 33.5 per cent in 1953. 

More trading centres were being op- 
erated by indigenous inhabitants who 
were becoming more active in the live- 
stock trade, brickmaking, transport 
and various crafts. Since 1952 nine 
indigenous co-operatives have been 
established. 


SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT In the social 
sphere the special representative 
pointed to the introduction of a labor 
inspection system, and the activities of 
the indigenous social welfare fund 
which had built and equipped mater- 
nity clinics, completed a sanatorium, 
built apprenticeship workshops, and 
undertaken major water supply and 
reforestation schemes. 

The Trusteeship Council has in the 
past recommended that the Adminis- 
tering Authority continue to carry out 
studies for improving the standard of 
living and wages of the indigenous 
population. In its 1952 report, the Ad- 
ministering Authority cited increases 
in the legal minimum wage, but stated 
that the principal obstacle to further 
advances lay in the low productivity 
of the labor force, which it ascribes to 
the social customs, the fact that work- 
ers are only partly dependent on their 
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DENSELY POPULATED 
TERRITORY 


Ruanda-Urundi, situated in Central 
Africa, covers an area of 54,172 
square kilometres. The mountainous 
territory is bounded in the north by 
Uganda, in the west and south by the 
Trust Territory of Tanganyika and 
in the east by the colony of the Bel- 
gian Congo. Usumbura, the adminis- 
trative capital, is located on the north- 
eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika. 
The climate ranges from tropical in 
the lower regions to temperate in the 
high plateau which covers most of 
the country. Rainfall is extremely ir- 
regular in volume of precipitation and 
distribution. 

A part of former German East 
Africa, the territory is the most dense- 
ly populated area in Central Africa. 
The 1952 figures showed that there 
were 4,035,123 indigenous people liv- 
ing in tribal areas and the Administer- 
ing Authority estimates that on the 
basis of the present rate of increase 
the population of Ruanda would dou- 
ble in 26.9 years and that of Urundi 
would double in 31.8 years. The in- 
digenous population consists of three 
distinct social groups—the Batutsi, a 
Nilotic aristocracy of cattle owners, 
the Bahutu, a Bantu agricultural peo- 
ple comprising 90 per cent of the 
population, and the Batwa, a small 
pygmoid people mainly occupied with 
hunting and minor handicrafts. The 
population mainly lives in widely scat- 
tered family groups and there are no 
villages. 


work for their living, deficiencies of 
health and diet, and lack of vocational 
training and skill. 


SEWING MACHINES Mr. Leroy also told 
the Council that the improvement in 
the standard of living although slow, 
was continuous. This was reflected in 
increases in the savings bank deposits 
of Africans, which had risen from 
2,600,000 francs in December, 1951, 
to 21,000,000 francs two years later. 
Africans were buying more bicycles 
and more sewing machines, while 
permanent homes were growing in 
number, 

Increased budgetary allocations were 
being made for social services in the 
territory, For 1953 the budget fore- 
cast was 623 million frances, made up 
as follows: administrative services: 
135 millions, or 21.60 per cent; social 
services: 208 millions—96 for educa- 
tion and 101 millions for medical serv- 
ices—or 33.50 per cent; economic 
services: 265 millions, or 42.50 per 
cent; diverse services: 15 millions, or 
3.40 per cent. 

The personnel of the medical serv- 
ices rose from 668 in 1951 to 971 in 
1953, The principal achievements in 
public health during 1953 included the 


opening of seven dispensaries and the 
completion of three, 48-bed hospitals 
and one, 148-bed sanatorium. The 
Nyankanda leprosarium was at present 
treating 800 patients. 


EDUCATION In the educational field the 
public or subsidized schools were at- : 
tended by an estimated total of 180.- 
000 pupils, while the chapel (mission ) 
schools, which taught reading, writing 
and certain other elementary subjects 
were attended by a further 480,000. 

According to the annual report there 
were two official primary schools for 
Africans with an enrollment of 695 
boys in 1952 (674 in 1951). In addi- 
tion, there were official schools for Eu- 
ropeans and Asians with enrollments 
of 91 and 174 pupils respectively. A 
total of 172,300 pupils were enrolled 
in denominational primary schools for 
Africans during 1952, compared with 
139,327 in 1951. 

Government vost-primary education 
is concentrated in the Astrida School 
Centre, which has, in addition to its 
primary sections and a general sec- 
endary section, specialized depart- 
ments in medicine, veterinary science, 
agricultural science, administration 
and, since 1952, education. 

Usumbura College, which was ex- 
pected to open in early 1955, would 
admit pupils without distinction of 
race and would provide education up 
to university entrance standard. 


“INTELLECTUAL SLOTH” On the subject of 
adult education the Administering Au- 
thority stated that the number of il- 
literates was decreasing due to the ex- 
pansion of organized education and 
to the ever-increasing attendance at 
chapel schools. 

There were during the period under 
review, eighteen public libraries for the 
use of indigenous, and three for the 
non-indigenous population. The Ad- 
ministering Authority spent 80,000 
and 40,000 francs respectively on 
these establishments. The majority of 
the books were in French. It was 
stated, however, that although the 
books available were both good and 
varied, the indigenous inhabitants were 
at present reading very little and that, 
generally speaking, “their intellectual 
sloth was such as civilized people 
could hardly imagine.’ 


WOMEN’S STATUS The annual report 
claims that the status of women in 
Ruanda-Urundi is higher than among 
other African peoples, During 1952 a 
decree prohibiting future polygamous 
marriages and prohibiting polygamists 
from taking residence in future in 
extra-tribal centres came into effect. 
A decree on the registration of in- 
digenous inhabitants now provides a 
means by which husband and wife 
registered by their joint decision will 
possess a status of complete equality 
under the civil code. 
Stressing the Administration’s op- 
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position to all forms of sex discrimina- 
tion Mr. Leroy, in his supplementary 
report to the Council, noted the diffi- 
culties of impressing the importance of 
education for girls upon the indigenous 
people. The tribespeople saw only the 
utilitarian aspect of education, and did 
not appreciate its value as an element 
of perfecting and improving the in- 
dividual. Young men who have studied 
a great deal sought wives with family 
training, since they felt that they 
would have greater authority over 
those girls. However, considerable 
progress had taken place, and schools 
in home economics were progressing. 

In summing up these social prob- 
lems the special representative de- 
clared: “After having obtained the 
sincere co-operation of the indigenous 
authorities, the Administration has 
often run into the apathy and lack of 
comprehension of the population, as 
well as the centuries-old prejudices, 
which cannot be eradicated easily. 
They must be worn away by education 
and persuasion over the years.” 


POLITICAL REFORMS Earlier in-his state- 
ment to the Council the special repre- 
sentative recounted recent political re- 
forms which he described as the begin- 
ning of- “a new regime for the terri- 
tory.” A decree for the political reor- 
ganization of the indigenous popula- 
tion, permitting it to take an increas- 
ing share in public life, came into 
force in August 1953, 

The problem was, said Mr. Leroy, 
that of transforming feudal states into 
modern states, a process implying that 
certain customary institutions would 
be maintained, that others would be 
adapted to the changed circumstances, 
and still others superseded by new 
institutions and services. The question 
was primarily one of a psychological 
transformation of the population. The 
first stage was the training and educa- 
tion of the indigenous inhabitants to 
ensure that when they took part in the 


COUNCIL’S CONSIDERATION 


In view of the relative importance 
of social and economic matters in 
the present stage of development in 
Ruanda-Urundi the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, on March 8, agreed to examine 
the annual administrative report in 
the following order: 


(1) social ad- 
vancement; (2) educational advance- 
ment; (3) economic advancement; 
and, (4) political advancement. This 
was a departure from the customary 
method of the Council’s examination 
of reports, in which political questions 
are reviewed first. For the Council’s 
recommendations and observations on 
Ruanda-Urundi, see page 278. 





country’s political life they used their 
rights with understanding and in full 
freedom, but with the moderation 
necessary to ensure lasting success. 


COUNCILS REORGANIZED One of the 
chief reforms introduced was the or- 
ganization of numerous. councils. 
There were 1,311 councils in all. A 
sub-chiefdom council consisted of the 
sub-chief, and at least five and not 
more than nine members, on the basis 
of one member for 500 inhabitants. A 
chiefdom council included the chief, 
and not less than ten, nor more than 
eighteen members (five to nine sub- 
chiefs, and an equal number of elected 
notables). The territorial council con- 
sisted of all the chiefs in the province, 
an equal number of sub-chiefs elected 
by their peers, and a number of 
notables equal to the total of both the 
other categories. 

Finally, the higher council of 
Ruanda-Urundi consisted of the 
Mwami (King), the presidents of the 
territorial councils, six chiefs elected 
by their peers, and one elected repre- 
sentative from each territorial council, 
four chosen for their qualifications, 





THE REPORT on Ruanda-Urundi was the last of the annual reports to be examined by the 


Trusteeship Council, before it ended its thirteenth session on March 25. The report was presented 

by Pierre Leroy, Special Representative of the Administering Authority, (right), seen here chatting 

with Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium. Mr. Ryckmans has been Belgium’s representative on the Council 
since its inception over seven years ago. 
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and four indigenous inhabitants hold- 
ing meritorius citizenship certificates 
or duly registered. 

Each council gave opinions on any 
question of interest to the district con- 
cerned. The higher council of the 
country was consulted concerning the 
draft decrees of the Mwami, who had 
the power, with the approval of the 
council, to make police and adminis- 
trative regulations binding on the in- 
digenous inhabitants. The chief had 
analogous powers within the confines 
of his chiefdom. A right of veto was 
vested in the Resident in respect of the 
higher council, and in the territorial 
administrators in respect of the other 
councils. 

In conclusion, Mr. Leroy said it 
was too early to assess the operation 
of the new structure. However, the 
political reforms seemed to meet the 
wishes of the population, and encour- 
aging results could be expected. As to 
the electoral training of the indigenous 
inhabitants, marked progress had been 
made in 1953, and the people were 
beginning to understand the mechan- 
ism of the electoral system. 





Report on Evacuation 
of Chinese from Burma 


A report on the evacuation of Chi- 
nese irregulars from the territory of 
Burma and a protest against Burma 
for allegedly violating a cease-fire ar- 
rangement were communicated to the 
Secretary-General on March 17 by 
Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China. 

The first stage of the evacuation 
was completed before December 9, 
1953, and the number evacuated ex- 
ceeded 2,200, Dr. Tsiang said. Sub- 
sequently, in response to the wishes 
of Burma and to a resolution of the 
General Assembly, his Government 
continued to exercise its influence on 
the irregular forces, and the second 
stage was arranged through a Joint 
Military Committee at Bangkok. 

Although Burma did not participate 
in the work of that Committee, it 
promised to observe a cease-fire from 
February 15 to 28, the letter con- 
tinued. The second stage was begun 
on February 15, and, up to March 13, 
2,037 troops and 269 dependents had 
been evacuated. 

However, the evacuating troops had 
been attacked by Burmese forces. Such 
action before February 28 was a vio- 
lation of the agreement, and that after 
that date, while not a technical viola- 
tion, made further evacuation impossi- 
ble, Dr. Tsiang wrote. If Burma 
should see fit to observe the cease-fire 
and to prolong it to the end of March, 
much more could be done. 

Dr. Tsiang asked the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to use his good offices in persuad- 
ing the Government of Burma to stop 
all attacks on those being evacuated. 
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The International Children’s Centre in Paris is being developed by the French Government, in co-operation with the United 

Nations Children’s Fund and the World Health Organization, to provide advanced courses for child health and welfare special- 

ists and to carry on research in those fields. Here nurses and physiotherapists attend one of the Centre’s courses of readapta- 
tion for children suffering from vaso-motor troubles. 


‘The Nurse—Pioneer of Health’ 


A WORLD HEALTH DAY MESSAGE 


5 


From Dr. M. G. CANDAU, Director-General, World Health Organization 


HE importance of the nurse, and of the practice of 

nursing jn its many forms in helping the peoples of 
the world toward the goal of complete health, is the theme 
which WHO has proposed for the celebration of World 
Health Day 1954. 

It is fitting that on that day the world should pay 
tribute to the memory of Florence Nightingale, the great 
pioneer of the nursing profession. We owe to her the 
earlier principles on which modern nursing is based, and 
which guide WHO’s work in that field. 

Indeed, as she passed among the dying in the terrible 
military hospitals of the Crimea, Florence Nightingale 
understood that for such work the loving heart was not 
enough, The art of caring for the sick, the knowledge of 
the laws of life and death, she said a hundred years ago, 
were matters of “sufficient importance and difficulty to 
require learning by experience and careful inquiry, just 
as much as any other art.” 

She has given the world a new conception of the power 
and place in society of the trained and educated woman. 
This conception we see in concrete form in the modern 
profession of nursing which, to the nurse’s necessary 
attribute of compassion, has added the calm ability con- 
ferred by the disciplines of education and training. 
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The nurse of today, whether at the bedside, in the 
operating theatre, in the clinic, the school or the home, is 
the friend and counsellor of all and a welcome health 
teacher. Her importance in local health work and in 
cormunity life is second to none. In addition to helping 
mothers and children, assuring that the community re- 
sources for prevention and care of disease are fully 
utilized, she often acts as the confidant of people who 
would take their personal problems to no one else. In 
most cases she is a necessary link between the individual 
on the one hand, and the physician and the public health 
agencies on the other. * 

The world needs more and yet more nurses. In the 
more fortunate parts of our planet it is estimated that 
there is One professionally-trained nurse to every three 
hundred of the population. But in some other countries 
the ratio is about one to one hundred thousand, 

I therefore express the hope, on behalf of the World 
Health Organization, that one result of the observance 
of World Health Day 1954 will be that still more young 
women of character may be led to consider, as the field 
for their future career, the rewarding profession of 
nursing. 
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In Guatemala City, as part of a nutrition The World Health Organization’s fight against disease is being carried out on every 
experiment a WHO nurse feeds vitamins continent, As a part of this campaign, a British member of a wHo team in Istanbul 
to a child in the school’s lunch line. is instructing a nurse in chest x-ray technique. 


In Lahore, the Pakistan Government, aided by the World Health Organization and the United Nations Children’s Fund, 

launched a campaign to train doctors, nurses, and midwives, set up a preliminary training school, and expanded training in 

obstetrics and gynaecology. Here is a class of student community health visitors who will spend two years in training, learning 
modern health techniques in mother-child care. 
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European Agriculture and Its Problems 


Joint ECE-FAO Study Emphasizes Need for Increasing Production and Efficiency 


ERTAIN adjustments in the poli- 

cies of European countries with 
regard to agricultural production and 
trade might materially help in improv- 
ing the economy of Europe and the 
welfare of its farmers, the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope felt at its eighth session in March 
1953. Accordingly it invited the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, in co-operation with 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, to prepare 
a statement of the problems involved 
and of possible lines of action. 

The study which resulted was made 
public on March 11, a year later. A 
prefatory note explains that it is con- 
cerned primarily with problems and 
ways of meeting them and that it 
presents a factual description of the 
present state and past development of 
European agriculture only in so far 
as necessary for that purpose. The 
study is entitled “European Agricul- 
ture—A Statement of Problems.” 

“Moreover,” it adds, “since certain 
questions, particularly in the technical 
field, are already covered by publica- 
tions of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization and other international or- 
ganizations, their treatment in this 
study is deliberately summary. 

“It should further be noted that the 
main emphasis has been placed on the 
economic aspects of the problems un- 
der examination and that, in a number 
of instances, less attention is paid to 
other, particularly social, aspects.” 

The study is published on the re- 
sponsibility of the secretariats of the 
Economic Commission for Europe 
and the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, and the views expressed in it 
“should not be attributed to the or- 
ganizations themselves or to their 
member governments.” 

It provides a comprehensive analy- 
sis of agricultural policy and develop- 
ment in eastern European countries, 
including the problems and _ policy 
changes of the last twelve months, and 
a full discussion of the difficulties fac- 
ing western European agriculture, 
which are now becoming more acute 
as markets weaken. Separate chapters 
cover productivity, the relations of 
demand and production, agricultural 
policies in western and eastern Eur- 
ope, and the problems of trade and 
protection in agricultural products. 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING The study em- 
phasizes the need to increase produc- 
tivity and thus to cut the production 
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costs of food. Not only the well-be- 
ing of agricultural producers but ulti- 
mately, it says, the future standard of 
living of nations depends on the level 
of output per man employed in agri- 
culture, 

“In all countries of southern and 
eastern Europe,” it observes, “the 
main goal of agricultural policy is, 
therefore, to remove the twofold ob- 
stacle of low yields and low produc- 
tivity of agricultural labor, thereby 
making it possible to bring about that 
increase in food production needed to 
raise rural standards of living and to 
provide the basis for further industrial 
development. This goal is a simple one 
to set out, but a very difficult one to 
accomplish.” 

In northwestern Europe, on the 
other hand, the problem of defining 
objectives of agricultural policy is 
much more intricate, although the re- 
sources which can be applied toward 
realizing any agreed goal are much 
larger than in the less developed parts 
of the continent. 

“The industrialized countries of 
northwestern Europe,” the study says, 
“have a choice open to them that 
hardly exists for countries of the south 
and east: within fairly wide limits 
they can determine how much of their 
food they will produce themselves and 
how much of it they will import in 
exchange for industrial manufactures.”’s 

In the post-war period of food 
shortages, this question of possible 
choice was seldom considered. The 
main concern was with production, 
almost regardless of costs, The recent 
downward tendency in world prices of 
agricultural products, however, has 
brought western European countries 
face to face with the aquestion of 
whether they should import cheaper 
foodstuffs or protect their producers 
against such imports. 

European countries obviously can- 
not adjust their prices immediately 
without damaging European produc- 
ers and endangering future reliance on 
their own resources. But whatever the 
view of the future, there is a para- 
mount need, the study says, to in- 
crease the efficiency of European ag- 
riculture. 

If for any length of time abundant 
supplies of food are available from 
overseas at favorable prices in terms 
of industrial manufactures, but Euro- 
pean supplies are still no less expen- 
sive than at present, the situation is 
likely to be marked by increased 


economic and administrative difficul- 
ties and by social tensions between 
consumers and producers. If, on the 
other hand, the future imposes greater 
reliance on European agricultural pro- 
duction, the need will be equally great 
for lower costs of food to help main- 
tain the competitive power of Euro- 
pean production as a whole, since 
otherwise industrial products from 
western Europe may no longer remain 
competitive on the world market. 


OBSTACLES TO GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 
Millions of small farms are too small 
to employ a family productively, the 
study points out. In all parts of west- 
ern Europe, except the United King- 
dom and Denmark, the large number 
of small farms conceals a surplus of 
labor. This “structural labor surplus,” 
which constitutes a heavy drag on the 
agricultural economy of Europe, is in- 
flexible in the absence of alternative 
or supplementary employment oppor- 
tunities. 

The labor surplus is particularly 
serious in southern Europe. Wherever 
possible, the farmers specialize in 
those products which require the most 
labor, but this is not practicable if the 
surrounding economy is too poor to 
afford this type of food. 

In northwestern Europe, where live- 
stock production is the mainstay of 
most small farmers, the solution to the 
problem of low output per man must 
generally be sought either through a 
reduction in the use of labor or, 
where this is already at the minimum 
small-family level, through an_in- 
crease in the size of the farm. 


A second major handicap to rais- 
ing productivity is the subdividing of 
holdings into an excessive number of 
small isolated plots. This condition is 
prevalent in both eastern and western 
Europe. One-third of the agricultural 
area of Europe is in need of consoli- 
dation if the benefits of modern meth- 
ods of production are to be realized, 
the study observes. 

As well as saving labor (which by 
itself could hardly justify its adoption 
in countries with a large labor sur- 
plus), mechanization raises the pro- 
ductivity of land and, by displacing 
draught animals, releases more 
land for food production. But as 
the use of machinery (co-operatively 
or otherwise) extends to smal] farms, 
the structural labor surplus will be- 
come very large unless something is 
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done to reduce it in time, such as add- 
ing farms together or providing sup- 
plementary employment, 

Another important factor influenc- 
ing productivity is the personal quali- 
fication of the agricultural producers. 
Investigations have shown that there 
is a close correlation between the edu- 
cational level of farmers and _ their 
income. The educational level and the 
knowledge of modern methods of pro- 
duction vary widely from region to 
region, mainly because of differences 
in the stage of economic development; 
but almost everywhere there exists a 
great need for improving the effi- 
ciency of the most important factor 
ot production—the producer himself, 


EXPANDING FOOD CONSUMPTION The 
analysis of the general situation of 
European agriculture indicates that 
one of the main ways of increasing 
productivity of both land and labor is 
by raising the output of livestock prod- 
ucts and of fruit and vegetables. 

In the industrially less-developed 
and therefore poorer countries of the 
south and east, consumption of most 
of these more expensive products is 
on a low level. The much desired in- 
crease in consumption, however, de- 
pends largely on an increase in indus- 
trial employment which would im- 
prove the purchasing power of the 
people. 

In the richer countries, however, 
demand for food is not very elastic. 
When incomes increase, only the 
poorer groups of the population buy 
substantially more food. The study sug- 
gests that per capita consumption of 
animal products would have to in- 
crease between one and two per cent a 
year to absorb the present growing 
volume of livestock production, and 
that real income per head would have 
to rise by some three to, four per cent 
a year if prices were to be unchanged. 
Such an increase of real income is 
more than has been taking place in 
recent years,’ and basically this ex- 
plains why difficulties in «marketing 
livestock products are emerging. 


NEED TO RECONSIDER POLICIES IN WESTERN 
EUROPE Agricultural policies in western 
Europe have, as a common feature, 
the preservation of the family farm. 
Though ‘the means adopted differ 
widely, all countries have in the past 
devised schemes of price support of 
agricultural products to protect their 
own farmers against the vagaries of 
the world market and against competi- 
tion of overseas countries which, be- 
cause of more favorable natural cir- 
cumstances, could sell at lower prices. 

High prices paid for the protected 
home production, however, limit con- 
sumption and thus sooner or later are 
a hindrancé to the prosperity of pro- 
ducers; Moreover, when world market 
prices are falling, consumers will ex- 
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pect to benefit from this situation, and 
governments are faced with reconsid- 
ering their policies to bring costs of 
production down to more competitive 
levels. 


A balance has to be struck between 
the two aims of saving national food 
costs and preventing social hardships 
for the agricultural population, the 
study points out. During the period of 
high prices, many of the larger farm- 
ers found it possible to buy more 
machinery and operate with less labor 
to raise productivity, but small farmers 
could not always do the same. Finan- 
cial support to farmers should there- 
fore be selective so as to help especial- 
ly those who have lagged behind in 
productivity and are less able to bear 
a decline in prices. 

Modification of price support policy 
in itself of course will not be enough. 
Many technical improvements require 
capital outlays that are beyond the 
reach of the poorer farmers, not only 
in southern Europe but in some north- 
western countries as well. Further- 
more, changes in agricultural structure 
are needed, Many farms are either too 
fragmented or too small to provide full- 
time work under mechanized produc- 
tion or a reasonable income for a 
farmer and his family. While a speed- 
ing-up of consolidation would help 
to overcome excessive fragmentation, 
farmers could be provided with an 
optimum amount of land only if non- 
agricultural employment could be suf- 
ficiently expanded to absorb people set 
free from agriculture. 

In northwestern and southern Eu- 
rope, greater expenditure for technical 
training of manpower for agriculture 
would be good economy. Finally, in 
southern Europe, with its limitations 
imposed by the lack of water, progress 
depends greatly on a speeding-up of 
irrigation works. 


POLICY CHANGES IN EASTERN EUROPE AND 
SOVIET UNION In eastern Europe and 
in the Soviet Union, in contrast to the 
rest of Europe, the aim of agricultural 
policy has been to displace the family 
farm as the production unit and to 
substitute large-scale collective or state 
farms. Up to now, however, the pace 
of collectivization in eastern Europe 
has been limited by the lack of capital 
and of the trained managers needed to 
carry out an efficient transformation of 
the. agricultural structure into large 
units. Thus small and medium farmers 
still- predominate. 

The political and social revolution 
which~hds swept these countries had a 
major economic objective: the fastest 
possible ‘development of industrializa- 


tion. Less ‘attention has been given to 


the problem of raising agricultural out- 
put, although industrialization has itself 
raised the demand for food from the 
town. Agriculture has not been able to 
overcome war losses; and output ‘is 


still below the pre-war level. Among 
the reasons for this have been the low 
priority given to agriculture in the al- 
location of capital resources; the dis- 
turbances to production caused first by 
land redistribution and later by too rap- 
id formation of co-operative farms; and 
insufficient incentives to production. 
In the eastern European countries, 
except the Soviet Union, the treatment 
of the great part of agriculture which 
is still in private hands has not helped 
to increase either the volume or the 
efficiency of agricultural production, 
particularly since discrimination was 
especially severe against the largest 
and most efficient individual producers. 
In the future more resources are to 
be permitted to flow to the agricultural 
sector of the economy, and a climate 
more conducive to expansion is to be 
created. Positive incentives and assist- 
ance to private farmers will be encour- 
aged, and there will be more consumer 
goods for farmers. Compulsory de- 
livery quotas have been reduced, and 
prices paid by the state will be higher. 


PROBLEMS OF TRADE Despite the growth 
of population in Europe, the improve- 
ment of standards of living in much of 
the area, and the further development 
of international transportation facili- 
ties, especially for perishable foods, 
the volume of foreign trade of Eu- 
ropean countries in agricultural prod- 
ucts is now substantially smaller than 
it was 25 years ago. This is largely be- 
cause of the many measures restricting 
trade. 


In importing countries, the protec- 
tion given to domestic production has 
resulted in a trend toward self-suffi- 
ciency for many products. This has 
hampered exports from traditional Eu- 
ropean exporters, and the area as a 
whole loses the economic advantages 
arising from specialization, based on 
differences in climate and geography. 


However, as self-sufficiency is ap- 
proached, high prices paid for the pro- 
tected. home production limit con- 
sumption more, and expansion comes 
to a halt, Price support systems as 
operated in some countries have: re- 
sulted in exportable surpluses, and in 
some cases these can be disposed of 
only if subsidized, since their prices 
are well above world market levels. 


The export of subsidized products is 
tending to give new impetus to pro- 
tection. The study points to the need 
to rationalize the systems of protection 
so as to make it possible for all Eu- 
ropean countries to benefit from re- 
gional specialization in certain agri- 
cultura] products and concludes by 
saying that it is “increasingly urgent 
that present agricultural developments 
and policies be taken up for interna- 
tional discussion in order to find ways 
of creating more stable conditions for 
agricultural production and trade.” 











More World Facts and Figures 


Analysis of Further Agricultural, Industrial, Transport Statistics 


OME of the data contained in the world’s latest annual] statistical check-up 

by the United Nations—the Statistical Yearbook 1953—were analyzed in 

the two preceding issues of the BULLETIN. What follows is an interpretation of 
transport and further agricultural and industrial statistics. 


LIVESTOCK POPULATION 


Is mankind veering away from the 
horse and mule? It seems so, judging 
by the drop in numbers of these beasts 
of burden since the prewar years. 
While production of automobiles in 
1952 was higher than before the war, 
though not as high as in 1950, the 
horse population fell 20 per cent to 
an estimated 59,700,000 throughout 
the world (excluding the U.S.S.R. and 
certain other countries) as of January 
1, 1952. The mule population fell 15 
per cent to 15,100,000, but there were 
more asses—35,100,000, an increase 
of 7 per cent. 


There were also more cattle, which 
had increased by 15 per cent to 719,- 
000,000 on January 1, 1952. The 
number of pigs had gone up by 12 per 
cent to 294,000,000, and that of sheep 
by 2 per cent to 681,000,000, Except 
for horses and mules, there had been 
a steady rise in the world’s livestock 
population since the end of the Second 
World War. 


The United States possessed about 
12 per cent of the world’s cattle (on 
January 1, 1952), 22 per cent of the 
world’s pigs, and 5 per cent of the 
world’s sheep. It had 33 per cent more 
cattle and 27 per cent more pigs, but 
fewer sheep and 59 per cent fewer 
horses. On January 1, 1952, however, 
the number of sheep had risen, for the 
first time in the postwar period, to 
about 5 per cent above the number of 
the year before. 


France is the European country 
with the most cattle, their numbers 
being slightly higher toward the end 
of 1951 than in 1938. Germany (East- 
ern and Western combined) had the 
most pigs, 15 per cent more at the end 
of 1951 than in 1938. The United 
Kingdom had more sheep than any 
other country, though 19 per cent 
fewer in mid-1952 than in 1939. To- 
ward the end of 1951 or early in 
1952, the cattle population had in- 
creased since prewar (1938 or 1939) 
15 per cent in the United Kingdom, 
11 per cent in Yugoslavia, 10 per cent 
in Italy, and 6 per cent in Ireland. 
The pig population showed increases 
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of 28 per cent in Italy, 24 per cent 
in Eastern Germany and 11 per cent 
in Western Germany, 14 per cent in 
Denmark, and 13 per cent in the 
United Kingdom. 

Australia has the largest sheep pop- 
ulation in the world. It accounted for 
117,646,000—about 17 per cent of 
the world total—in 1951/52 (exclud- 
ing the U.S.S.R.). Their number at the 
end of March 1952, although not of 
record proportions, was 6 per cent 
higher than at the same date in 1939. 


The U.S.S.R. (not included in the 
“world” totals) possessed on January 
1, 1952, 2 per cent fewer cattle, 17 
per cent fewer pigs, and 26 per cent 
fewer horses than in January 1938, but 
42 per cent more sheep. 

The ass is still widely used in some 
parts of Africa and the Middle East, 
in Asia, and in Latin America. Moun- 
tainous Ethiopia, for instance, had 
3,500,000 of these sure-footed beasts 
on January 1, 1952; Egypt 816,000; 
India 1,239,000; Pakistan 959,000; 
Turkey 1,713,000; and Brazil 1,593,- 
000, Greece and Italy seem to use the 
ass more than other parts of Europe: 
the numbers of these animals were 
466,000 and 760,000 respectively on 
January 1, 1952. 


USE OF FERTILIZERS 


World consumption of commercial 
fertilizers has risen rapidly during the 
postwar period. In the agricultural 
year 1952/53, it was nearly twice as 
great as in the prewar year 1938 for 
nitrogenous and potash fertilizers and 
about 74 per cent greater for phos- 
phatic fertilizers. 

United States consumption of com- 
mercial fertilizers in 1952/53  reg- 
istered an even more marked advance 
over prewar (1938) than the world 
as a whole, the increase for phosphatic 
fertilizers amounting to 234 per cent, 
for nitrogenous fertilizers 335 per 
cent, and for potash fertilizers 343 
per cent. As a result, the United 
States share in world consumption 
rose between 1938 and 1952/53 
from 19 per cent to 36 per cent for 
phosphatic fertilizers, and from 14 


5 


per cent to 32 per cent for both ni- 
trogenous and potash fertilizers. 


The next largest consumers of 
phosphatic fertilizers were: Western 
Germany (8 per cent of world con- 
sumption), France (7 per cent), 
Australia (6 per cent), United King- 
dom (5 per cent), and Italy (5 per 
cent); largest users of nitrogenous 
fertilizers were Western Germany and 
Japan (9 per cent each), France (6 
per cent), and the United Kingdom 
(5 per cent). Biggest consumers of 
potash fertilizers were Western Ger- 
many (15 per cent), France (8 per 
cent), Japan (4 per cent), and the 
United Kingdom (4 per cent). 


Compared with 1938, Japan con- 
sumed in 1952/53 about 21 per cent 
less phosphatic fertilizer, because of 
the loss of its former Pacific sources 
of supply, but 58 per cent more ni- 
trogenous fertilizers and 82 per cent 
more potash fertilizers. 


SHARE OF AGRICULTURE 
IN NATIONAL INCOME 


Judging by the latest figures given 
in the Statistical Yearbook on the 
components of national income for 
33 countries, agriculture contributed 
the highest percentage in Honduras 
(59 per cent), Thailand and Turkey 
(57 per cent), and Bolivia, Paraguay, 
and Uganda (56 per cent). Next 
come India (48 per cent in 1948), 
Kenya (47 per cent), Guatemala (46 
per cent in 1949), the Philippines 
(43 per cent), Colombia (42 per 
cent), Nicaragua (41 per cent), 
Greece (39 per cent in 1949), and 
Peru (37 per cent). Agriculture pro- 
vided the smallest percentage of the 
national income in the United King- 
dom (6 per cent), the United States 
(7 per cent), Israel (10 per cent), 
Western Germany (12 per cent), the 
Netherlands (13 per cent), and 
Canada (14 per cent). 

Changes in agriculture’s contribu- 
tion to the national income have gen- 
erally been small and often only tem- 
porary. However, agriculture’s share 
of the national income rose in Tur- 
key from 49 per cent in 1938 to 57 
per cent in 1952, in Thailand from 
46 per cent in 1938 to 57 per cent 
in 1950, in Peru from 32 per cent 
in 1942 to 37 per cent in 1951, and 
in the Netherlands from 7 per cent 
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in 1938 (10 per cent in 1939) to 
13 per cent in 1950. It fell in Fin- 
land from 35 per cent in 1938 to 27 
per cent in 1951, in Puerto Rico 
from 30 per cent in 1939 to 19 per 
cent in 1951, and in the United States 
from 9 per cent in 1938 to 7 per cent 
in 1952. 

In certain European and _ other 
countries, agriculture’s contribution 
to the national income reached a 
high point around 1946, when other 
branches of the national economy 
were still suffering from the effects 
of the war, and has since declined 
appreciably, Thus agriculture’s con- 
tribution dropped in Finland from 37 
per cent in 1946 to 27 per cent in 
1951, in Italy from 38 per cent in 
1947 to 27 per cent in 1952, and in 
Japan from 33 per cent in 1946 to 
22 per cent in 1951. 


STEEL PRODUCTION 


World production of crude steel 
(excluding China and the U.S.S.R.) 
was some 3 million metric tons (*) 
less in 1952 than the year before, 
when it totalled 178 metric tons. This 
was because of an 11 per cent drop 
in United States output, which out- 
weighed the general increases else- 
where. But it was still almost 50 per 
cent greater than the output in the 
prewar peak year of 1937. No less than 
48 per cent of the 1952. total was 
turned out in the United States. The 
U.S.S.R. officially claims a crude 
steel production of 35 million metric 
tons, which is almost double its 1937 
output. 

Although affected seriously by a 
strike, United States steel production 
in 1952 was 64 per cent higher than 
in 1937. Only in 1950 and 1951 did 
it produce more. 

Of the other large producers, the 
United Kingdom, France, and Italy 
made record quantities of crude steel 
in 1952, and output in Japan and 
Belgium exceeded the prewar level. 
Available information indicates that 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and 
Romania produced appreciably more 
steel in 1952 than in any previous 
year. Western Germany, with 15.8 
million metric tons, fell 12 per cent 
short of the corresponding area’s out- 
put in 1938 but remained the second 
largest European steelmaker after the 
United Kingdom (16.8 million metric 
tons). 

The most striking gains over pre- 
war took place in the smaller countries 
and in those which had newly be- 
come steel-making countries. Thus, 
compared with 1937, steel output in 
1952 showed an increase of 1,656 per 
cent in the Netherlands, 1,079 per 
cent in Brazil, 780 per cent in Den- 
mark, and 343 per cent in the Union 
of South Africa; in Mexico steel pro- 
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duction (in thousands of metric tons) 
rose from 146 in 1940 to 601 in 1952, 
in Chile from 21 in 1946 to 246 in 
1952, and in Turkey from 38 in 1940 
to 153 in 1952, 


STEEL CONSUMPTION 


The growth in steel consumption 
since before the war has been marked 
and widespread. Compared with the 
prewar average 1936-1938, apparent 
steel consumption in 1952 rose by 20 
per cent in Canada, 98 per cent in the 
United States, 95 per cent in France, 
75 per cent in Italy, and 47 per cent 
in the United Kingdom. Compared 
with 1951, it showed an increase of 
33 per cent in France and Western 
Germany and of 15 per cent in the 
United Kingdom. 


United States apparent steel con- 
sumption in 1952, while more than 
twice the prewar average, was 14 per 
cent below 1951, and Japan’s con- 
sumption also declined slightly in 1952 
to a point about 10 per cent below the 
1936-1938 average. 


The U.S.S.R.’s 1952 steel consump- 
tion is estimated at twice the 1936- 
1938 average level. 


The greatest expansion since pre- 
war was registered by the less de- 
veloped lands: compared with the pre- 
war average, apparent steel consump- 
tion in 1952 showed a sixfold increase 
in the Belgian Congo, more than a 
fourfold increase in British East Africa 
and French West Africa, and nearly 
a threefold increase in Brazil. 


The wide gap between industrialized 
and under-developed countries is aptly 
illustrated by the per capita consump- 
tion of steel. Whereas the apparent 
consumption of steel per capita in 
1952 was 518 kilos (**) in the United 
States, 358 kilos in Canada, and 317 
in the United Kingdom, it amounted 
to only 3 kilos in Indonesia, 5 kilos 
in India, about 6 kilos in British East 
and French West Africa, and 7 kilos 
in Egypt. 


ENERGY CONSUMPTION 


The use of commercially produced 
energy in factories and homes and on 
farmlands is rising steadily. Consump- 
tion of energy produced from coal, 
petroleum, and hydro-electric sources, 
as expressed in terms of coal equi- 
valents, went up by about a half be- 
tween 1937 and 1952 for the world 
as a whole (excluding China, Korea, 
and the U.S.S.R.). 


Of the 1952 total, North America’ 


accounted for 54 per cent, Europe for 
35 per cent, Asia for 6 per cent, South 


(*) 1 metric ton = 2,204.6 Ibs. 
(**) 1 kilo = 2.2046 Ibs. 


America and Africa for 2 per cent 
each, and Oceania for 1 per cent. 


Greatest increases since 1937 oc- 
curred in South America (143 per 
cent) and Africa (120 per cent). Cor- 
responding increases in other con- 
tinental divisions were: 91 per cent in 
Oceania, 65 per cent in North Amer- 
ica, 42 per cent in Asia, and 26 per 
cent in Europe. Between 1937 and 
1952, United States consumption of 
energy rose by 62 per cent, and its 
share in the 1952 world _ total 
amounted to 48 per cent. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Coal is still mankind’s main source 
of energy, despite the fact that it has 
been steadily losing ground to the 
rapidly expanding petroleum and 
hydro-electric energy industries, 

The world’s production of coal in 
1952 (1,211 million metric tons ex- 
cluding China and the U.S.S.R.) was 
4 per cent less than in the previous 
year. This was due entirely to a sharp 
drop in United States output. But it 
was some 5 per cent above the output 
in 1937. U.S.S.R. production in 1952 
was Officially put at 300 million tons, 
nearly twice the 1940 figure. 


United States coal output in 1952, 
adversely affected by a steel strike, 
was 12 per cent lower than in 1952 
and barely exceeded the 1937 output. 
Consequently, the United States share 
in world production (excluding the 
U.S.S.R. and China) fell from 41 per 
cent in 1951 to 37 per cent in 1952. 

Compared with the high prewar 
production of 1937, output in 1952 
rose 133 per cent in Poland, 81 per 
cent in the Union of South Africa, 61 
per cent in Australia, 45 per cent in 
India, and 25 per cent in France. 


The greatest expansion percentage- 
wise between 1937 and 1952 took 
place among the small producers. Coal 
production (in thousands of metric 
tons) rose from 14 to 269 in Algeria, 
from 36 to 253 in the Belgian Congo, 
from 107 to 460 in French Morocco, 
from 99 to 230 in Peru, and from 
1,029 to 2,559 in Southern Rhodesia. 


The United Kingdom, the world’s 


third largest producer, mined more 
‘coal in 1952 than in any year since 


1939 but about 6 per cent less than 
in 1937, Western Germany produced 
some 10 per cent less coal in 1952 
than did the same area in 1937. The 
1952 production of Japan and the 
Netherlands was also below the 1937 
mark. 


PETROLEUM 


The world’s oil wells (outside the 
U.S.S.R.) delivered in 1952 some 
576.4 million metric tons of crude 
petroleum, 4 per cent more than in the 
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previous year and more than twice as 
much as in the prewar peak year 1937. 
The U.S.S.R.’s crude petroleum pro- 
duction was Officially placed at 47 
million metric tons or about half as 
much again as in 1937. 

The rise of some 320 million tons 
between 1937 and 1952 in the world’s 
crude petroleum production (exclud- 
ing the U.S.S.R.) was accounted for 
mainly by an increase in output (in 
millions of metric tons) from 177.7 
to 313.8 in the United States, from 
27.8 to 94.6 in Venezuela, and in five 
Middle East countries combined 
(Bahrain, Iraq, Kuwait, Qatar, and 
Saudi Arabia) from less than 5.5 mil- 
lion metric tons to 100.7 million tons. 


Because of the oil dispute, Iran pro- 
duced only 1.3 million tons in 1952 
against 32.3 million tons in 1950, but 
this drastic drop was more than out- 
weighed by a corresponding-rise of 49 
million tons in the combined output of 
Iraq, Kuwait, Qatar, and Saudi 
Arabia. : 

Since the war, there has been a 
rapid growth in Western Europe's 
refinery capacity. This development is 
illustrated by the following postwar 
figures for the production of motor 
spirit (gasoline) and heavy refined oils 
(in thousands of metric tons): 


1947 1952 

Belgium: 

motor spirit 22 542 

heavy oils 7 1,767 
France: 

motor spirit 1,310 4,650 

heavy oils 2,494 13,849 
Germany, West: 

motor spirit.. 41 1,593 

heavy oils 118 2,274 
Italy: 

motor spirit 300 1,768 

heavy oils 822 6,309 
Netherlands: 

motor spirit 345 1,966 

heavy oils........ 413 4,439 
United Kingdom: 

motor spirit 334 5,014 

heavy oils 1,300 15,462 

ELECTRICITY 


During the last two decades, the 
production of electrical energy has 
shown a rapid and widespread in- 
crease. 

Total world output (excluding the 
U.S.S.R., mainland China, and a few 
minor producers) amounted to about 
1,022.4 thousand million  kilowatt- 
hours (kwh) in 1952. This is 266 per 
cent more than in 1929, 151. per cent 
more than in 1937, and 7 per cent 
more than in 1951. 
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Of this 1952 world total, North 
America (predominantly United States 
and Canadian production) accounted 
for 53 per cent, Europe for 35 per 
cent, Asia for 6 per cent, South Amer- 
ica and Africa for 2 per cent each, 
and Oceania for 1.5 per cent. 

Compared with prewar (1937), the 
increase was greatest in South Amer- 
ica (212 per cent), followed by North 
America (198 per cent), Oceania (179 
per cent), Africa (170 per cent), Eu- 
rope (111 per cent), and Asia (87 per 
cent). The U.S.S.R. is officially stated 
to have generated 117 thousand mil- 
lion kwh in 1952, against 36.4 and 6.2 
thousand million kwh in 1937 and 
1929 respectively. 

Among the larger producers of elec- 
tricity, output rose between 1937 and 
1952 by 216 per cent in the United 
States, 164 per cent in the United 
Kingdom, 159 per cent in Sweden, 123 
per cent in Canada, 103 per cent in 
both France and Norway, 100 per cent 
in Italy, and 70 per cent in Japan. 
Western Germany generated in 1952 
about 8 million kwh more than all 
Germany in 1937. The most spec- 
tacular increases percentagewise, how- 
ever, occurred in the smaller countries 
and colonial areas. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The world’s textile industries, out- 
side the U.S.S.R., used slightly more 
raw cotton and virgin wool in 1952/53 
than the year before, in contrast to the 
drop in the preceding twelve months. 
About 3 per cent more cotton was 
used and some 2.5 per cent more wool. 


Increased consumption of cotton in 
the United States, India, Japan, and 
Western Germany made up for a drop, 
in the United Kingdom, France, and 
Belgium. 


COTTON Among the large users of cot- 
ton, consumption in 1952/53 was 
lower than in the peak postwar year 
1950/51 by 10 per cent in the United 
States, 27 per cent in the United 
Kingdom, 8 per cent in France, 12 
per cent in Italy, and about 22 per 
cent in Belgium and Canada. It ex- 
ceeded the 1950/51 consumption by 
21 per cent in India and 29 per cent 
in Japan. Western Germany con- 
sumed roughly as much raw cotton 
in 1952/53 as in 1950/51. 

Compared with the prewar situation 
in 1938/39, consumption was up by 
12 per cent in the world, 35 per cent 
in the United States, 30 per cent in 
Italy, and 18 per cent in India and 
Pakistan combined. But it declined by 
42 per cent in the United Kingdom, 
23 per cent in Japan, and 10 per cent 
in France. As a result of these develop- 
ments between 1938/39 and 1952/53, 
the United States share in world con- 
sumption rose from 26 per cent to 32 


per cent and that of India and Paki- 
stan remained unchanged at 13 per 
cent, while the share of the United 
Kingdom fell from 10 per cent to 5 
per cent and that of Japan from 10 
per cent to 8 per cent. 


Since 1951/52 Japan has been con- 
suming more cotton than the United 
Kingdom—32 per cent more in 1952/ 
53. 


woot Though the world’s textile in- 
dustries used slightly more raw wool 
in 1952 than in 1951, they consumed 
less than in any other postwar year. 
Consumption was only 13 per cent 
above the 1934-38 average. 


World industrial consumption of 
raw wool made a slight recovery in 
1952, exceeding that of 1951 by some 
2.5 per cent, but was lower than in 
any other postwar year. 


Japan used 56 per cent and Italy 
30 per cent more raw wool in 1952 
than in 1951, and France and West- 
ern Germany also absorbed some 8-12 
per cent more wool, but consumption 
continued to decline somewhat in the 
United States and the United King- 
dom. Despite the drastic reduction 
since prewar in the domestic wool 
clip, the United States consumed 38 
per cent more wool in 1952 than on 
the average in 1934-38. During post- 
war years it has replaced the United 
Kingdom as the largest wool consum- 
ing country, although up to 1950 the 
latter maintained its wool consumption 
well above the prewar level. In 1952, 
the United States accounted for 22 per 
cent of world consumption against 18 
per cent in 1934-38; the United King- 
dom accounted for 18 per cent against 
23 per cent; France for 10 per cent 
against 12 per cent; Italy for 6 per 
cent against 3 per cent; and Japan for 
5 per cent against 6 per cent. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The growth in the world’s chemical 
industry during the last two decades 
may be roughly measured by the in- 
crease in the production of sulphuric 
acid which is not only one of the most 
important of the basic chemicals, but 
is also widely used throughout the 
whole chemical industry. 


The world: output (excluding the 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, and a few 
minor producers) of sulphuric acid 
(in terms of 100 per cent H:SO.) in 
1952 was more than two and a half 
times the output 20 years earlier in 
1933 and exceeded the high prewar 
production in 1937 by almost 75 per 
cent. The United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, Canada, and Swe- 
den produced rather less sulphuric 
acid in 1952 than in 1951 while most 
other countries raised their produc- 
tion. Japanese and Italian output 
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reached record heights in 1952, 
topping the previous records (in 1939 
or 1940) by 10 per cent and 13 per 
cent respectively. Between 1937 and 
the postwar year of highest production 
(generally 1951 or 1952), output of 
sulphuric acid increased fivefold in the 
Belgian Congo and Finland, fourfold 
in India, nearly threefold in Canada, 
and was at least doubled in the United 
States, Sweden, Denmark, and Portu- 
gal. The United Kingdom made 72 
per cent more sulphuric acid in 1950 
than in 1937 but 14 per cent less in 
1952 than in 1950. 


In 1952, the United States ac- 
counted for about 47 per cent of world 
production of sulphuric acid (exclud- 
ing the U.S.S.R.). The next largest 
producers were Japan, Western Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, Italy, and 
France. 


BEER PRODUCTION 


During recent postwar years the 
world production (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.) of wine has averaged some- 
what below the prewar level, but the 
corresponding production of beer has 
been well above prewar and in 1952 
exceeded -the 1937 mark by about 20 
per cent. Rapidly rising beer produc- 
tion in practically all the 70 countries 
included in the Yearbook table out- 
weighed a drastic drop of 65 per cent 
in France between 1937 and 1952 and 
a 29 per cent decline in Belgium be- 
tween 1937 and 1951. The largest 
increases percentagewise occurred in 
the less developed countries; for ex- 
ample, the Belgian Congo made 33 
times as much beer in 1952 as in 
1937, El Salvador, Kenya, and Tan- 
ganyika 13-15 times as much, Moz- 
ambique, and Paraguay seven times as 
much, Colombia six times as much, 
and French Morocco about four times 
as much as in 1937, 

Among the major producing coun- 
tries, the United States—by far the 
world’s largest beer producer—raised 
its output by more than 50 per cent 
between 1937 and 1952, while during 
the same period Canada’s production 
increased more than threefold and 
Australia’s two and a half times. The 
United Kingdom made less beer in 
1952 than in any previous year since 
1938 and about 23 per cent less than 
in the peak year 1945. 


PRODUCTION OF TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS 


In the course of the 20-year period 
ending 1952, the production of ciga- 
rettes has expanded enormously 
throughout the world, while the output 
of manufactured tobacco — for pipe 
smoking and chewing — has generally 
either fallen or increased but slightly. 
This trend has been particularly 
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marked since the years immediately 
preceding the war, especially in the 
more advanced countries. 

The United States—easily the 
world’s largest producer of tobacco 
products — made nearly two and a 
half times as many cigarettes in 1951 
as in 1937, but 33 per cent less manu- 
factured tobacco, Between 1937 and 
1952, in both Austria and Japan, ciga- 
rette’ output almost doubled, while 
production of manufactured tobacco 
fell by two-thirds; in Portugal, ciga- 
rette production increased nearly four- 
fold, while output of tobacco declined 
22 per cent; in Denmark, cigarettes 
rose by 140 per cent, and manufac- 
tured tobacco dropped by 7 per cent; 
in France, cigarette output increased 
14 per cent, and tobacco output fell 
47 per cent; in Ireland, cigarette out- 
put doubled, and manufactured 
tobacco dropped 30 per cent; in Italy, 
cigarettes nearly doubled, while to- 
bacco fell 12 per cent; and, in Switzer- 
land, cigarette production showed an 
increase of 287 per cent against a de- 
crease of 11 per cent for manufac- 
tured tobacco. 


In the United Kingdom, production 
of cigarettes jumped some 40 per cent, 
while that of manufactured tobacco 
dropped 27 per cent between 1935 and 
1948 (only years for which data are 
available), Canada produced 165 per 
cent more cigarettes and 29 per cent 
more tobacco in 1952 than in 1937, 
Mexico 58 per cent more cigarettes 
and three times as much tobacco, and 
Cuba nearly twice as many cigarettes 
and rather more tobacco than in 1937 
but only about half the amount pro- 
duced in the early 1930's. 


In the less developed countries, 
cigarette production rose even more 
steeply during this period. Thus 
cigarette production soared between 
1937 and 1952 (in millions of ciga- 
rettes) from 2 to 61 in Surinam, from 
173 (1939) to 1,932 in Nigeria, from 
75 to 460 (1951) in Angola, from 
1,424 (1939) to 7,431 in Thailand, 
from 223 to 869 in the Dominican 
Republic, from 3,274 to 11,538 in the 
Philippines, and from 454 to 1,668 in 
Ceylon. The Belgian Congo raised its 
output of cigarettes from 670 millions 
in 1948 (first year shown) to 1,666 
millions in 1952, 

Production of cigars in 1952 was 
lower than in 1937 in most European 
countries (with the notable exception 
of France, where production more 
than doubled) and also in the Philip- 
pines, where cigar output dropped 
sharply from 322 millions in 1937 to 
86 millions in 1952. On the other 
hand, Cuba made 143 per cent more 
cigars in 1952 than in 1937, Canada 
54 per cent more, the United States 
(1951) 5 per cent more, and Colom- 
bia 80 per cent more in 1952 than in 
1940. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING 


As world trade has grown, so too 
have merchant shipping fleets, the 
foundation on which that trade rests. 
Gross registered tonnage of merchant- 
men rose, for instance, from 65,271,- 
000 in 1937 to 87,245,000 in 1951 
and then to 90,180,000 in 1952. 

The United States has by far the 
largest merchant fleet; its tonnage, al- 
though declining steadily since 1947, 
exceeded in 1952 the 1937 mark by 
15% million tons or by 131 per cent. 

Among the larger shipping coun- 
tries, France, Norway, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom possessed more 
tonnage in 1952 than in 1937, as did 
also Italy, whose fleet has been recon- 
stituted rapidly in the postwar period. 
German and Japanese 1952 tonnage, 
however, was still substantially below 
the prewar level. The tonnage regis- 
tered in Panama in 1952 exceeded that 
of any other country except the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Nor- 
way. 


TRAFFIC The weight of goods loaded 
on ships declined by 17 per cent in 
Europe between 1937 and 1952, but 
rose by 75 per cent in North America, 
by 96 per cent in South America, and 
74 per cent in Asia. In 1952 a greater 
tonnage of goods was loaded in North 
America than in Europe, thereby re- 
versing the prewar situation, but the 
tonnage of goods unloaded in Europe 
was much more than in any other 
continent and exceeded the 1937 fig- 
ure by 7 per cent, 

The fall in “dry cargo” between 
1937 and 1950 was more than com- 
pensated for by a great increase (119 
per cent) in “tanker cargo,” which 
accounted for 42 per cent of the total 
in 1950 against 21 per cent in 1937. 


FREIGHT BY RAIL 


Railways all over the world are 
carrying far more freight than before 
the Second World War. 


From 1937 to 1952 the goods traf- 
fic rose by 75 per cent in North Amer- 
ica, and by 28 per cent in Europe. 
This was in marked contrast to the 
period between 1929 and 1937, when 
railway freight traffic dropped in Eu- 
rope and even more noticeably in 
North America. 

In Africa and Asia, the traffic in 
goods has more than doubled since 
1937. In other continents it rose sub- 
stantially—by 34 per cent in South 
America and by 91 per cent in 
Oceania. 

In 1952, about 46 per cent of the 
world’s railway freight originated in 
North America, and about 13 per cent 
in Europe. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL (Continued from page 254) 


nized by UNESCO in fundamental and 
adult education, were all noted with 
satisfaction, The Council, however, 
recommended intensified efforts for 
the training of teachers and the ex- 
pansion of secondary, vocational, tech- 
nical, and fundamental education. 
The Council, recalling its previous 
recommendation for establishing high- 
er educational facilities in the Territory 
as soon as practicable, and noting the 
increasing enrollment in secondary 
schools, recommended the Administer- 
ing Authority to give further consider- 
ation to this matter, particularly to 


RUANDA-URUNDI - 


HE problem of population growth 

in Ruanda-Urundi is a most press- 
ing one. Noting this, the Council, in 
its general conclusions on conditions 
in the territory, asked to be kept fully 
informed by the Administering Au- 
thority of its views on the question 
and what measures it takes to combat 
it. 

In the political field the Council 
recalled an earlier recommendation 
concerning the territory’s Council of 
the Vice-Government-General and 
recommended the development of the 
functions of that Council and an in- 
crease in its membership so as to 
afford representation to all indigenous 
interests. The Administering Author- 
ity should in particular consider the 
possibility that additional members of 
the Council of the Vice-Government- 
General be drawn from the superior 
councils of the pays. (Ruanda and 
Urundi are pays, or states, divided into 
chiefdoms, under chiefs appointed by 
the Mwami, or king, and invested by 
the Governor. ) 


SYSTEMS OF ADMINISTRATION The Coun- 
cil recalled its previous recommenda- 
tion by which it noted the difficulties 
which the existing duality of the ad- 
ministrative structure appeared to pre- 
sent to the development of a Territorial 
government in which the indigenous 
inhabitants might play a full part, and 
noted that the special representative 
at the current session was not in a 
position to express the ideas of the 
Administering Authority upon the fu- 
ture of the dual system. Expressing 
continued concern on this matter, 
the Council requested the next Visit- 
ing Mission to the territory (touring 
the area later this year) to study this 
question and to submit its views to 
the Council. 


REFORMS AND SUFFRAGE Noting with 
satisfaction that the reforms of the 
indigenous political structure have met 
with the acceptance of the traditional 
authorities and that the councils at 
various levels have now been success- 
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the possibility of establishing courses 
in a limited number of fields as a 
first step toward the creation of a 
university. 

Noting with satisfaction the in- 
creased number of scholarships grant- 
ed for study in higher institutions in 
the metropolitan country, the Council 
recommended that the Administering 
Authority increase, wherever possible, 
the number of such scholarships. 

The Council’s report on the French- 
administered Cameroons was approved 
by 8 votes to | (U.S.S.R.) with 3 
abstentions. 


Under Belgian Administration 


fully established, the Trusteeship 
Council hoped that this important first 
step toward indigenous democratiza- 
tion will be followed up. 

The Council also noted with satis- 
faction that the elections held during 
1953 for the Council of the extra-cus- 
tomary centre at Usumbura evoked 
greater public interest than previous 
elections of that kind and that methods 
of indirect election were successfully 
used in setting up the new indigenous 
organs. It was hoped that the Adminis- 
tering Authority would press forward 
with its campaigns to persuade the 
indigenous population of the value of 
electoral methods and that increasing 
public interest would be aroused so 
that electoral methods may be used to 
an increasing extent, particularly in the 
indigenous political structure. 


TEN-YEAR PLAN In the economic field 
the progress so far achieved in the 
implementation of the Ten-Year Plan* 
was noted. In the further implementa- 
tion of this scheme the Council hoped 
the Administering Authority would 
continue to promote the development 
of processing and other secondary in- 
dustries and to encourage the partici- 
pation of the indigenous inhabitants 
in broader economic activities through 
the development of co-operatives and 
in other ways. 


LAND TENURE The Council, noting the 
progress made in the settlement 
schemes in the Ruzizi valley and 
Mosso region, urged the Administering 
Authority to give special emphasis to 
the opening up of new areas for settle- 
ment and cultivation with a view to 
increasing food production. The Coun- 
cil believed that the settlement schemes 
also contribute toward the important 
- of establishing closer community 
ife. 


STOCKBREEDING At its eleventh session 
the Council urged the Administering 
Authority to put into effect without 
delay measures to suppress the ubuhake 
system and to reduce the number of 


cattle. Recalling this, the Council 
noted that certain sections of the pop- 
ulation, including the Bami (chiefs) 
and the younger generation in schools, 
favor these measures, but that there is 
still a firm opposition by many tradi- 
tional elements. The Administering 
Authority was again urged to take all 
possible steps to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of the population in suppressing 
the system and in reducing the num- 
ber of cattle. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS In the social sphere 
the Council recalled its previous rec- 
ommendation concerning the limita- 
tion on the freedom of movement in 
the territory. In this connection the 
Council noted the statement of the 
Administering Authority that its even- 
tual objective was the elimination of 
the system of transfer passports and of 
the curfew. The Council nevertheless 
expressed disappointment that the Ad- 
ministering Authority has not been 
able to remove these restrictions, in 
particular the curfew, and reiterated 
its recommendations that such restric- 
tions on the personal liberty of the in- 
habitants should be removed. 


LABOR The Council noted “with in- 
terest” the statement of the special 
representative that a system of labor 
inspection has been introduced and 
that a draft decree on the question of 
the penal sanctions is under considera- 
tion. The Council asked the next Visit- 
ing Mission to include in its report 
observations concerning the manner in 
which labor legislation is applied in the 
territory, as well as on wage levels and 
standards of living. 


HEALTH SERVICES Continued improve- 
ments in medical facilities and the 
vigorous way in which tuberculosis 
and sleeping sickness are being fought 
evoked the Council’s satisfaction. Not- 
ing, however, the continued prevalence 
of malaria and other diseases, the 
Council urged the Administering Au- 
thority to press forward with its pro- 
gram of expanding medical services, 
using where appropriate the services of 
the specialized agencies, and reiterated 
an earlier recommendation that the 
Administering Authority expand its 
training program for indigenous in- 
habitants for the medical services, in- 
cluding the training of doctors. 


PENAL SYSTEM The Council, noting that 
indigenous courts are no longer au- 
thorized to order corporal punishment, 
but that whipping may stil] be admin- 
istered as a penal sanction in prisons, 
expressed disappointment that the Ad- 
ministering Authority has not yet been 
able completely to abolish corporal 
punishment and urged it to achieve 
this result with the least possible delay. 


EDUCATION In general comments on 
the educational system, the Council 
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noted with satisfaction the increased 
budgetary appropriations for educa- 
tion, the increased number of schools, 
and the projected establishment in 
1955 of the inter-racial secondary 
school at Usumbura. It hoped that the 
Administering Authority will give con- 
sideration to the desirability of achiev- 
ing uniformity in primary education, 
with fhe goal of giving all school-age 
children six years of primary educa- 
tion, and to the need for training 
more teachers and increasing their 
qualifications. 


WOMEN AND GiRiS_ The special repre- 
sentative stated that among the major 
problems in the territory is that of the 


status of women. Noting this and con- 
sidering that better education for 
women would do much to improve 
their status, the Council hoped that 
there would be a steady expansion in 
facilities for the education of girls, par- 
ticularly for secondary education, and 
in the opportunities for adult educa- 
tion and fundamental education for 
women. Hoping that efforts in this 
field would find an ever-increasing re- 
sponse on the part of the indigenous 
population the Council also recom- 
mended an expansion in the scholar- 
ships system, 

The Council’s report on Ruanda- 
Urundi was adopted by 9 votes to | 
(U.S.S.R.) with 2 abstentions. 





TAN GAN YIKA — Administered by the United Kingdom 


AN awareness of the particular re- 
sponsibilities of the Administer- 
ing Authority in Tanganyika, largest 
of the Trust Territories, has been ex- 
pressed by the Council. These respon- 
sibilities arise from the presence in the 
territory of important European and 
Asian minorities, which exist alongside 
the large indigenous African majority 
but which, for the present, are in a 
more advanced position of develop- 
ment in political, economic, social, 
and educational affairs, 

In its general conclusions on current 
conditions in the territory, the Council 
noted, with satisfaction, the harmony 
which continues to exist in the relation- 
ships between these three main popu- 
lation groups. Attention was drawn, 
however, to the possible dangers in- 
herent in the pronounced lack of bal- 
ance in their stages of development. 
Accordingly, the Council welcomed 
the assurance that the Administration’s 
entire policy and every branch of de- 
velopment are directed toward bring- 
ing up the indigenous inhabitants to 
take their places side by side with the 
immigrant communities. The Council 
hoped that in accordance with that 
policy the Administering Authority will 
be able to intensify efforts to bring 
about, in the shortest possible time, 
the development of a unified Tang- 
anyika in which the indigenous in- 
habitants will play their full part. 


STATISTICS AND SWAHILI In general com- 
ments, the Council also invited the 
Administering Authority to include in 
future reports statistical data indicating 
the numbers of indigenous population 
by provinces, including where possible 
the number of male adults in paid 
employment, the ratio of such persons 
to the total employable adult male 
population and the number of indigen- 
ous children of school age. 

Noting the absence of such vital 
Statistics and appreciating the difficul- 
ties involved in establishing suitable 
means of collection of such data, 
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the Council recommended continued 
efforts to overcome these difficulties 
and hoped that the population, in its 
own interest, might be persuaded to 
co-operate in this matter. 

The Council, noting with apprecia- 
tion the efforts made to foster the use 
and development of the Swahili lan- 
guage, already extensively employed in 
trade and for educational and other 
purposes, recommended that the Ad- 
ministering Authority take all possible 
measures to develop the language and 
to broaden the scope of its use. 


POLITICAL SITUATION Three pages of the 
Council’s fifteen-page report on Tan- 
ganyika were devoted to political ad- 
vancement in the territory. In gen- 
eral, the Council recalled the impor- 
tance it has previously attached to the 
development of a sense of territorial 
consciousness on the part of all sec- 
tions of the population; to the desira- 
bility of considering the establishment 
of a common status of citizens of Tan- 
ganyika; and, in general, of subordi- 
nating communal interests to those of 
the territory as a whole. 

In reaffirming these views the Coun- 
cil was pleased to note that the ques- 
tion of Tanganyika citizenship has 
been under study by the Administer- 
ing Authority and, while appreciating 
the difficulties involved, hoped that 
this study will be pursued and a satis- 
factory solution found. Observing fur- 
ther the need for developing the 
general political education of the indi- 
genous inhabitants in particular, as 
exemplified by the fact that more in- 
terest was not taken in the pending 
constitutional reforms, the Gouncil 
urged the Administering Authority to 
intensify its present efforts to encour- 
age the people’s interest in territorial 
affairs. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT The Council re- 
called the observations made at its 
eleventh session as to the constitu- 
tional changes then proposed, and in 


particular its views on the commu- 
nal system of representation on the 
Legislative Council and the tim- 
ing of the proposed changes. It now 
welcomed the fact that an inquiry on 
this matter has been completed, with 
a public announcement expected short- 
ly, and hoped that they may thus be 
implemented within the five-year pe- 
riod previously fixed, 

While awaiting with interest details 
of the changes as finally determined, 
the Council hoped that the retention 
of separate representation of the three 
population groups in the territory, 
even on the improved basis of parity 
between them, will be regarded by the 
Administering Authority as a transi- 
tional phase, and that consideration 
will be given to the institution as soon 
as possible of a common electoral roll, 
with appropriate qualifications, if con- 
sidered desirable. 


The Council approved the provision 
made for a Speaker to preside over 
the Legislative Council, and that one 
of the unofficial members has been ap- 
pointed to that position. It was hoped 
that the Administering Authority will 
consider a further increase of African 
membership of the Executive Council 
as soon as practicable. 

The Administration was commended 
for the enactment of proposals for 
local government. At the same time 
the Council shared the disappointment 
of the Administering Authority at the 
opposition raised by certain sections 
of the African community concerned 
to its efforts to establish the first of 
the new county councils, and noted 
the policy not to impose changes upon 
the people until every possible en- 
deavor has been made to secure their 
full and willing co-operation. Intensi- 
fied efforts were called for in this di- 
rection, by such means as the estab- 
lishment of “shadow” councils and 
other positive measures. The Council 
hoped that the peoples concerned will 
co-operate with the Administration in 
these efforts. 


SUFFRAGE In view of its desire to see 
the eventual establishment of elective 
representation in the territory’s vari- 
ous organs of government, the Council 
noted with satisfaction that the Spe- 
cial Commissioner has recommended 
in principle elective representation at 
both the central and local government 
levels. A useful first step in this direc- 
tion has been the encouragement given 
by the Administering Authority to the 
use of the ballot by indigenous inhabi- 
tants in the selection of a number of 
local authorities and councils. Appre- 
ciating the importance in this respect 
of the Administration’s efforts to amal- 
gamate or federate the smaller tribes 
into larger units, the Council hoped 
that continued and extended experi- 
ence in elective methods at this level 
will help to facilitate the introduction 
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as soon as possible of universal sut- 
frage based on a common roll. 


CIVIL SERVICE The Council again noted 
that very few Africans as yet occupy 
posts in the senior branch of the civil 
service. While appreciating both the 
intentions of the Administering Au- 
thority in this matter and the difficul- 
ties involved, and recognizing that the 
number of qualified Africans available 
depends on the development of educa- 
tion and the competing claims of other 
occupations, the Council recommended 
intensification of all measures leading 
to the possibility of more Africans 
being appointed to responsible posi- 
tions in the Administration. 

The relatively low salary levels for 
African and Asian civil servants were 
also noted by the Council which re- 
called its previous recommendation 
that the Administering Authority 
should institute a uniform scale of 
basic salaries for all officials in the 
senior and junior services, supple- 
mented where appropriate by expatria- 
tion allowances and efficiency differen- 
tial. The Council awaited information 
as to the result of the salary revision 
which has since been undertaken. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM The Council wel- 
comed the recent substantial increase 
in the number of resident magistrates 
as evidence of further progress in 
separating judicial from administrative 
functions, and hoped that this process 
of separation will be continued as 
rapidly as possible. Noting further 
that the administrative officers who 
exercise magisterial functions already 
include some African officers, the 


Council also hoped that continued ex- 
perience of this kind, together with 
the expansion of higher education, will 
lead to a progressively greater partici- 


— 


pation of Africans in the judicial 


system. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS Various recom- 
mendations for speeding economic ad- 
vancement were made by the Council. 
Recognizing the need for expanding 
the sources of public revenue for the 
general development of the territory, 
the Council welcomed the emphasis 
placed by the current territorial de- 
velopment plans on the increase of 
agricultural production. Concerned 
that the indigenous inhabitants should 
play a full part in the territory’s econ- 
omy the Administering Authority, the 
Council asked, should take all possible 
measures to expand their participation 
in the production of the principal ex- 
port crops. In this connection it was 
noted that Africans already produce 
most of the coffee, cotton and certain 
other export crops, and that the in- 
creased number of local development 
schemes is designed further to expand 
African production. 


SECONDARY INDUSTRIES The Council 
supported the Administering Authority 
in its general policy of encouraging the 
development of secondary industries 
by such special measures as the relaxa- 
tion of customs duties, and noted, in 
particular, the scope, which is at pres- 
ent being explored, for the develop- 
ment of a textile industry, in view of 
the importance, on the one hand, of 
raw cotton as an export of the terri- 
tory and, on the other hand, of textiles 
as an import. The Council hoped that 
the indigenous inhabitants will play 
the fullest possible part in industrial 
development. 

The far-sighted policy of the Ad- 
ministering Authority in providing 
grain storage facilities averted more 
serious consequences from the rela- 
tively poor results of the food crops 





DURING THE COUNCIL'S EXAMINATION of the annual report on Tanganyika, members ques- 
tioned the Special Representative of the Administering Authority, A. J. Grattan-Bellew, (right) 
seen here with Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom, Mr. Grattan-Bellew is the Attorney-General 
for Tanganyika. By far the largest of all United Nations Trust Territories, Tanganyika’s popula- 
tion comprises about 8,000,000 Africans, 18,000 Europeans and 78,000 other non-Africans. 
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in 1952 and 1953. This factor was 
noted “with gratification.” 

The Council, recognizing the im- 
portance which the Administering Au- 
thority attaches to the expansion of 
communications for general develop- 
ment in the Trust Territory, noted 
with satisfaction the progress in im- 
proving road and rail communication 
facilities and requested the Adminis- 
tration to continue intensified efforts 
in this field. 


AGRICULTURE The need to increase 
food production to the greatest pos- 
sible extent deserves the continuing 
attention of the Administering Author- 
ity, and the Council therefore urged 
higher priority to development schemes 
designed to increase the output and 
improve the conditions and methods 
of African farmers, 

The Council attached particular im- 
portance to continued efforts, where- 
ever applicable, in the construction of 
roads and the improvement of water 
supplies, the provision of more credit 
facilities for agriculturists, the expan- 
sion of agricultural training, the im- 
provement of cattle herds, the trans- 
fer where possible from pastoral to 
mixed farming, the use of manures 
and fertilizers, and other active meas- 
ures to discourage existing agricultural 
practices which are harmful to the 
land. Conscious of the extent to which 
the effectiveness of such schemes de- 
pends upon the availability of trained 
persons, the Council welcomed the 
opening of the Natural Resources 
Schoo] for such training and the con- 
tinued development of the co-operative 
movement. 

Satisfaction was expressed over the 
further increase in the number of 
fegistered co-operative societies to a 
total of 198 at the end of 1953 and 
the increase also in the staff of the 
Government department concerned. 
The Council expressed confidence that, 
with the growing interest shown by 
the indigenous inhabitants, the co- 
operative movement will expand con- 
siderably throughout the territory. 


LAND ALIENATION The 1951 Visiting 
Mission to Tanganyika stated that 
proposals to alienate land for as long 
as 99 years must be considered with 
the greatest caution. Recalling this, 
and bearing in mind the development 
of the territory towards self-govern- 
ment or independence, the Council 
noted the explanation of the Admin- 
istering Authority and the assurance 
that it fully acknowledges its re- 
sponsibility for observing the neces- 
sary caution and ensuring that the 
land problem of the Africans receives 
full consideration. 


MINING The Council noted with satis- 
faction measures taken for prospect- 
ing for coal and minerals; for increas- 
ing the number of prospecting licenses 
and mining claims held by Africans; 
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and the encouragement and assistance 
given to Africans to exploit their min- 
eral discoveries. It was recommended 
that the Administration take all meas- 
ures by which the people may increase 
their snare of the benefits derived from 
the mineral resources of the territory. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS In the social sphere 
the Council reiterated earlier recom- 
mendations for the improvement in 
the status of women in the territory 
and for measures to raise the indigen- 
ous living standards. Concern has tre- 
quently veen expressed on the latter 
subject and the Administering Au- 
thority was asked to submit all possi- 
ble data on measures or proposals on 
the question. 

The problem of African housing 
has also been a matter of concern 
in the past, but tne Council now 
welcomed the development and con- 
struction of a new type of low-cost 
housing in Dar-es-Salaam and other 
towns, and the fact that twenty-five 
town-planning schemes are in various 
stages of preparation. The Adminis- 
tering Authority was urged to continue 
its efforts in urban planning and in the 
provision of urban housing at rents 
commensurate with the incomes of the 
people concerned, 


LABOR The Council, recalling a pre- 
vious recommendation on the problem 
of stabilizing and increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the labor force, drew at- 
tention to its relationship with the im- 
provement of wages and working con- 
ditions. It noted the further increase 
made in government minimum wages 
through the cost-of-living allowance; 
the establishment by an important sisal 
estate of a pension system for its 
workers; that a comprehensive employ- 
ment bill is in course of preparation; 
and looked forward to the further im- 
provement of wage levels and the ex- 
tension of such benefits as paid holi- 
days, sick leave and pension or provi- 
dent fund schemes. 


Welcoming the statement of policy 
on labor supply circulated by the Ad- 
ministering Authority as “a realistic 
approach” to the problem of labor re- 
cruitment the Council noted in particu- 
lar the emphasis it placed upon the 
economic improvement of the African, 
the need for increased food produc- 
tion, the freedom of the African to 
grow crops for sale or to engage in 
labor for others, and the desirability 
of preserving the family unit of the 
worker. 


The Council suggested that the Ad- 
ministering Authority consider seeking 
the assistance of the International La- 
bor Organization for making a study 
of the territory’s labor problems as 
a whole. 


The policy of the Administering 
Authority is to abolish penal sanctions 
for breaches of labor contracts, and 
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these are applied only in cases of wil- 
ful desertion. Recognizing this, the 
Council noted with satisfaction that 
the employment bill is expected to 
lead towards a solution of this prob- 
lem, and awaited further information 
on the matter. 


IMPROVED HEALTH SERVICES The further 
expansion of the territory’s hospital 
facilities was noted with satisfaction 
and the Council urged the continuation 
of such development until the neces- 
sary facilities are available on the 
widest scale to all inhabitants. 

The Council also noted with particu- 
lar interest the advances made in the 
control of communicable diseases and 
the dissemination of public health 
information, and drew attention to the 
remaining scope for the further ex- 
pansion of preventive medical serv- 
ices and of health survey teams. 

The collaboration which the Admin- 
istering Authority has established with 
the World Health Organization was a 
matter of satisfaction to the Council 
which was confident that the Adminis- 
tration will continue to avail itself of 
the facilities of that agency for surveys 
or other technical assistance in the 
medical and health fields. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT Recalling _ its 
own previous recommendations and 
those of the General Assembly for the 
complete abolition of corporal punish- 
ment, the Council recognized the ef- 
forts which the Administering Au- 


thority has made in that direction 
through the introduction of appro- 
priate legislation and the subsequent 
appointment of a special committee 
of investigation. These efforts have 
not yet met with success and the Coun- 
cil reaffirmed its previous recommen- 
dations, and requested the Administer- 
ing Authority to continue its endeavors 
to surmount difficulties which have so 
far prevented their full implementa- 
tion. 


EDUCATION The targets set for primary 
education in the current ten-year de- 
velopment plan will have been ex- 
ceeded by 1956, and the ultimate ob- 
jective of the Administering Authority 
is to make primary education available 
to all. Expressing satisfaction with this 
development, the Council urged the 
Administering Authority to keep under 
constant review, in planning further 
expansions, the desirability of intro- 
ducing free and compulsory primary 
education. 

Believing it necessary for the whole 
of the primary education system to be 
brought under government supervision, 
and observing the increased number of 
unregistered “bush” schools and the 
number of children enrolled in them, 
the Council endorsed the proposal to 
develop a number of these schools to 
the status of primary schools, and 
hoped that this development will be 
extended. The fact that girls attending 
schools make up the relatively high 
proportion of thirty per cent of the 
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SIR PIERSON DIXON, new permanent representative of the United Kingdom, presents his creden- 
tials to the Secretary-General. Sir Pierson succeeds Sir Gladwyn Jebb, who after four years as 
permanent representative, has been appointed British Ambassador to Paris. 
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total number ot pupils was noted with 
particular interest. 

While noting the steady progress in 
the expansion of middle and secondary 
school facilities, the Council recom- 
mended that the Administering Au- 
thority devote particular attention to 
ensuring that, as primary education 
expands and improves, the facilities at 
the intermediate and secondary levels 
will be developed sufficiently to absorb 
all children in need of such education. 
In this connection the Council en- 
dorsed the favorable comment of 
UNESCO concerning the effort being 
made to relate the curricula of the 
middle schools to the economic and 
social needs of the area served by 
each such school. 


TRAINING PROBLEM In its annual report 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. XVI, no. 5) 
the Administering Authority stressed 
that a major problem in the educa- 
tional program continues to be the 
training of an adeauate number of 
African teachers. On this subject, the 
Council also endorsed the views of 
UNESCO that funds devoted to teacher- 
training are essentially an investment 
comparable with other forms of capi- 
tal expenditure. 


HIGHER AND MASS EDUCATION Qualified 
Tanganyikan students now have op- 


portunities for higher education out- 
side the Trust Territory, notably at 
Makerere College, in Uganda, Noting 
this, the Council recalled a previous 
proposal that the Administering Au- 
thority consider the establishment 
within the territory of an institution 
for higher education. Consideration is 
being given to this problem, and the 
Council now suggested that considera- 
tion be also given to the possibility 
of establishing courses in a limited 
number of fields, as a first step towards 
creating a university in the Trust 
Territory. 


Successful efforts have been made 
in community development and mass 
education projects, the most important 
of which is a UNESCO scheme. Noting 
this, the Council expressed confidence 
that the Administering Authority will 
further develop and extend such 
activities to other parts of the terri- 
tory. It was also hoped that steps will 
be taken to assess the methods used 
and the results obtained, for the bene- 
fit of other Trust Territories. 


The Council’s report on Tanganyika 
was approved by 10 votes to 1 
(U.S.S.R.) with 1 abstention. 


Other Decisions 


part of the Gold Coast. After a full 


NUMBER of decisions arising 

from General Assembly pro- 
posals were also considered by the 
Trusteeship Council during its thir- 
teenth session, which ended on March 
25. These included the long-stand- 
ing problem of Togoland unification, 
on which three recommendations were 
endorsed by the Assembly last Decem- 
ber. One called for the re-establish- 
ment of the Joint Council for Togo- 
land Affairs; a second “urgently” 
invited the Administering Authorities 
—Britain and France—to revise the 
electoral system in each of the Togo- 
lands; and a third concerned the con- 
stitutional reforms in the neighboring 
Gold Coast and their effect on the 
political future of the two Trust Terri- 
tories. 


The Council heard a review of the 
latest developments from the repre- 
sentatives of the two Administering 
Authorities. The United Kingdom rep- 
resentative outlined plans for general 
elections in the Gold Coast and British 
Togoland in May which, he said, 
would give an additional indication— 
although not conclusive—of public 
opinion in the Trust Territory. The 
Council also heard the views of three 
indigenous spokesmen from British 
Togoland, all of whom contended that 
that territory should continue without 
hesitation toward self-government as a 
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debate on this complex issue, the 
Council adjourned further action until 
its summer session in June. 


PETITIONS More than 250 petitions and 
communications from individuals and 
groups in Trust Territories were con- 
sidered during the session. All these 
received preliminary consideration by 
the Council’s Standing Committee on 
Petitions, composed of Australia, Bel- 
gium, El Salvador, Syria, the United 
Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. In con- 
sidering the petitions, the Committee 
took into account the observations of 
the Administering Authority directly 
concerned, 

The vast majority of the petitions 
emanated from Trust Territories in 
Africa, They covered a wide variety 
of subjects and included personal 
grievances and disputes concerning 
the ownership of land, appeals for 
action, and various political, economic, 
and social problems. 

The largest number of petitions— 
more than 100—came from _ the 
French-administered Cameroons, and 
about 40 of these concerned disputes 
over the ownership of land. In most 
cases, the Administering Authority 
stated that the land in question had 
been alienated only after all parties 
concerned had had ample opportunity 
to submit their objections, which had 


been taken into account. Altogether, 
the Council adopted a total of 132 
resolutions on petitions. The Council 
rejected an application for an oral 
hearing from the Secretary-General 
of the Union des Populations du 
Cameroons. 

The Council appointed the Members 
of its Standing Committee on Petitions 
for the next session, as follows: Bel- 
gium, France, India, Syria, United 
Kingdom, and U.S.S.R. 


EDUCATIONAL ADANCEMENT Acting on 
a request by the General Assembly, 
the Council amended its procedures 
for the administration of the United 
Nations program of study and train- 
ing facilities for students from Trust 
Territories. This will permit applica- 
tions to be made not only through 
the territoria] authorities, as was the 
case up to now, but also through the 
Secretary-General, with the under- 
standing that he will transmit the ap- 
plications simultaneously to the Ad- 
ministering Authorities and to the 
states offering facilities for students. 


VISITING MISSION Every year the Coun- 
cil sends out a mission to visit one of 
the three main groups of Trust Terri- 
tories—in East and West Africa and 
in the Pacific area. At this session, the 
Council made arrangements for a 
mission to tour the three East African 
territories — Ruanda-Urundi, Tangan- 
yika, and Italian-administered Somali- 
land. The Council elected E| Salvador, 
India, New Zealand, and the United 
States to membership on the mission, 
which will leave New York on July 
20 for a three months’ tour of the 
territories. 


ATTAINMENT OF AUTONOMY The Coun- 
cil was asked to include in its report 
to the Assembly a separate section on 
various matters including, in parti- 
cular, measures taken in each Trust 
Territory regarding consultations with 
the inhabitants; development of repre- 
sentative, executive, and legislative or- 
gans; development of universal adult 
suffrage and direct elections; training 
of indigenous persons for responsible 
positions in the administration; and 
the development of adequate public 
revenue. 

In a detailed resolution on these 
subjects, the Council instructed the 
Secretariat to prepare for its next 
session a draft report covering all the 
information requested by the As- 
sembly. 


OTHER ISSUES The Council noted a 
report concerning the dissemination of 
information on the United Nations 
and particularly on the International 
Trusteeship System in Trust Terri- 
tories. It also noted a resolution which 
originated in the Commission on the 
Status of Women recommending the 
development of political rights of 
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women in all countries, including Non- 
Self-Governing and Trust Territories. 


The Council also considered and 
took note of the reports of its stand- 
ing committee on administrative 
unions. These dealt with the latest 
developments in the unions between 
Trust and Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. 


An agenda item concerning a land 
complaint lodged by the Ngoa-Ekele 
Community in the French-adminis- 
tered Cameroons was postponed until 
the next session. An item regarding the 
control and possible limitation of 
documentation was also deferred until 
the Council’s session in June. 


INDIGENOUS PARTICIPATION Careful con- 
sideration was given to the question 
of the participation of the indigenous 
people of the Trust Territories in the 
governments of those territories, as 
well as in the work of the Trusteeship 
Council. Debate on the issue largely 
centered on a Syrian proposal, aimed 
at associating the indigenous people 
more closely in the Council’s work 
and granting them a larger share in 
the management of the affairs of their 
territories. Among other things the 
draft asked the visiting missions to 
take the initiative in seeking out public 
opinion on all important problems in 
the territories and called on the Coun- 
cil to take “specific action” on all peti- 
tions which reflected public opinion 
on problems of “general concern” in 
the territories. 

Earlier, Syria’s proposal had been 
examined by a special committee 
which reported that it was “unable to 
agree on any recommendation on the 
problem of participation.” The Com- 
mittee was established by the Council 
last year in response to earlier Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions but began 
its work only at the thirteenth session. 
It was composed of the representatives 
of El Salvador, Syria, the United King- 
dom and the United States. 


CLOSER LINKS In presenting the Syrian 
proposal Rafik Asha stressed the de- 
sirability of forging closer links be- 
tween the people of the Trust Terri- 
tories and the United Nations. In 
some territories public opinion was 
rapidly developing on the overall poli- 
cies of the Administering Authorities. 
It was the Trusteeship Council’s duty 
to ensure that as free public opinion 
evolved in each territory it was 
brought effectively to bear upon the 
Council’s examination of conditions 
in that territory. 

Mr. Asha emphasized that the meas- 
ures envisaged in the Syrian draft 
should not be applied equally and im- 
mediately in all the Trust Territories. 
For instance, there would be no point 
in consulting the indigenous people in 
a territory like New Guinea, so long 
as no public opinion existed there. 
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The representatives of several non- 
administering states spoke in support 
of the Syrian proposal which, they 
felt, would enable the Council to do 
its work more effectively. For example, 
Sadath Ali Khan, of India, said the 
proposal was not designed to interfere 
in the workings of the Trusteeship 
Agreements. On the contrary it was 
designed to promote the purposes and 
basic aims of the Trusteeship System. 


CONCILIATORY SPIRIT The Council, as 
a whole, paid tribute to the spirit of 
conciliation of the Delegation of Syria 
for introducing this draft resolution. 
However, the administering powers 
were unable to accept its provisions. 
In the view of the representative of 
Australia such a proposal would un- 
doubtedly promote interference by the 
Council in the affairs which were the 
prerogatives of the Administering Au- 
thorities and would amount to stirring 
up political activity in the Trust Ter- 
ritories by the Trusteeship Council. 

After a two-day debate the Syrian 
draft, as amended by Haiti, was re- 
jected by the Council, following two 
tie-votes of six to six. All the admin- 
istering Members voted against the 
proposal. 


The representative of Syria subse- 
quently announced that he would re- 
introduce the entire question of indi- 
genous participation in the General 
Assembly’s Fourth Committee. 


“FAIRLY SUCCESSFUL UNION” 


Before he banged the gavel to close 
the winter session of the Trusteeship 
Council, the President, Leslie Knox 
Munro, of New Zealand, declared: 
“The Council is a curiously con- 
stituted body, but taking it by and 
large, although I have heard state- 
ments that the Members are divided, 
I think it is a fairly successful admin- 
istrative union... .” 

Ambassador Munro paid tribute to 
the co-operation of Members in cop- 
ing with the Ccuncil’s heavy work 
load. 

The present membership of the 
Council is as follows: Administering 
powers: Australia, Belgium, France, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom, 
United States. Permanent members of 
the Security Council not administering 
Trust Territories: China, Soviet Union. 
Elected members not administering 
territories: El Salvador, Haiti; India, 
Syria. 

While not a member of the United 
Nations, Italy, as administering au- 
thority for the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland, participates. without vote 
in the Council’s discussions on Somali- 
land and on the operation of the In- 
ternational Trusteeship System. 





Book Notes 


Zebu Cattle of India and Pakistan. 
Published by Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 
Rome, Italy. 255 pp. with graphics. 
$3.00. 


HIS study, prepared by N. R. 

Joshi, Animal Breeding Specialist, 
Animal Production Branch, and Ralph 
W. Phillips, Deputy Director of the 
Agriculture Division, constitutes FAO’s 
initial effort at assembling information 
on livestock. Attention has been given 
to the cataloguing of genetic stocks 
since 1946, and a Standard Advisory 
Committee on Agriculture was set up 
to assist in this work. 

At its first meeting in Copenhagen 
in 1946, this Committee recommended 
the cataloguing of important genetic 
stocks, to facilitate the exchange of 
informatiton and of breeding ma- 
erials among plant and animal breed- 
ers. Knowledge of genetics in live- 
stock is much more limited than in 
important crop plants, but in this 
study a start has been made to in- 
crease and summarize the knowledge 
in this field, 

Much of the material in this publi- 
cation has been supplied by the Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan, and 
technical officers from these and other 
countries also made substantial con- 
tributions. 

Cattle in India and Pakistan belong- 
ing mainly to the species Bos indicus 
are also well-known as Zebus. In the 
Americas, these cattle have been known 
as Brahmans. However, this is a local 
term which cannot be applied to the 
Indicus species generally, but only to 
the particular type of Zebu evolved 
in the southern United States by amal- 
gamating several Indian breeds. 

Zebu cattle, well known for the 
ability to thrive under vigorous condi- 
tions, are classified in this study into 
six broad groups, on the basis of 
similarities in physical characteristics, 
and each breed within these groups is 
described with respect to: origin; con- 
ditions in the native home of the 
breed, including location, topography, 
and soils; physical and functional 
characteristics; performance in other 
areas; and sources of breeding stock 
and information regarding the breed. 

This volume, containing a selected 
bibliography and many photographs 
and graphs, should be of value to any 
one interested in the field of livestock, 
and particularly to livestock breeders 
in tropical and subtropical areas. 
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Aluminum-Steel Competition 


Likely to Remain on Small Scale 


ROM the viewpoint of total con- 

sumption, aluminum’s competi- 
tion with iron and steel is still on a 
small scale and will remain so. This is 
indicated in a study prepared by the 
Industry Division of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope and released on March 17. 


The most important area of compe- 
tition is in thin flat products, where 
aluminum is competing with steel to 
the extent of about 3 per cent of 
world production. There is relatively 
minor competition—1! to 1.5 per cent 
—in tubes, light structural shapes, and 
castings and forgings. 


In recent years, however, the alu- 
minum industry has developed many 
new uses for its product and has 
engaged in extensive market research, 
and the study sees a need for the steel 
industry also to adopt an imaginative 
approach. 


On the whole, it considers that both 
industries may well expand together 
without serious inconvenience to 
either and resulting in a considerable 
development of new uses and a general 
rise in standards of living. 


SCOPE OF STUDY Entitled Competition 
Between Aluminum and Steel, the 
study is the first in a series on metals 
and materials competitive with steel 
and is in two parts. The first part, of 
a background character, discusses the 
growth of the aluminum industry in 
the past and, on the basis of published 
plans, as it is likely to be in the future. 
Since the ramifications of the industry 
go far beyond any single country or 
even continent, the problems are dis- 
cussed on a world scale. 


In the second part, attention is 
focussed on Europe. An attempt is 
made to define the area of competition 
between the two metals and to com- 
pare the trend of costs and prices in 
the two industries. Competition be- 
tween steel and aluminum in railways, 
automobiles, shipbuilding, packaging 
and containers, and building and civil 
engineering is then discussed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ALUMINUM Long-term 
trends in the aluminum industry show, 
since the beginning of the century, an 
increasing production of 10 per cent 
a year, which means that output 
doubles every seven years. This rapid 
growth is likely to be maintained in 
the seven to ten years ahead. World 
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production of primary aluminum ex- 
ceeded 2.6 million tons in 1953 and is 
planned at some 4.5 million tons a 
year by 1960. 


The development of the industry is 
comparable to that of the steel indus- 
try between 1880 and 1910, when 
steel production also doubled every 
seven years. Since 1910, progress in 
steel has been much less rapid: it has 
taken more than 20 years for output 
to double. 


The higher rate of expansion for 
aluminum means that aluminum is 
constantly growing in importance. 
Even so, world production of alumi- 
num, when expressed in steel equiva- 
lent, represented in 1952 no more 
than 2.8 per cent of world production 
of steel, and in 1960 this figure should 
be only about 4.2 per cent. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRENDS The centre of 
aluminum production moved during 
the war years to North America. 
Whereas 54 per cent of the production 
in 1939 was in Europe, the proportion 
had dropped to 18 per cent by 1953 
and will continue to decline sharply as 
production tends to move to the cen- 
tres where cheap electric power is 
available. 

On the basis of present plans, major 
increases in production capacity are* 
planned in the United States. More 
striking, however, is the Kitimat proj- 
ect in Canada, which may have 500,- 
000 tons of new capacity in operation 
by 1958-1960. The United Kingdom 
has under consideration a major plan 
for the development of aluminum on 
the Volta River (Gold Coast)—ini- 
tially 80,000 tons a year, rapidly ex- 
panding to 120,000 tons. France is also 
studying the possibilities of building a 
100,000-ton unit in French Guinea and 
a 40,000-ton unit in the Cameroons. 


In western Europe generally little 
expansion is planned, with the excep- 
tion of Norway and possibly Yugo- 
slavia. 

Definite information about the So- 
viet Union and eastern Europe is not 
available, but it appears that the centre 
of production in the former is moving 
east of the Urals and that 335,000 
tons of additional capacity is planned. 
The production in Asia and Latin 
America is likely to remain on a small 
scale in the near future except in 
Japan, which is planning to rehabili- 
tate most of its wartime installations 


and attain a total capacity of about 
100,000 tons a year. In the more dis- 
tant future, Brazil might become a 
major producer. 


The geographical trends, therefore. 
indicate that aluminum smelting will 
be carried out increasingly in coun- 
tries which are far from the centres 
of processing, fabrication, and con- 
sumption in the industrialized coun- 
tries. 


LARGER PLANTS AND STATE PARTICIPATION 
The tendency of aluminum smelting 
to desert Europe for regions of the 
world where power resources are avail- 
able on a more lavish scale has its 
corollary in the tendency to expand 
producing plants in order fully to 
utilize the power resources on which 
they are based. At the beginning of 
1953, nine countries in western Eu- 
rope had an aggregate capacity of 
481,000 tons distributed among 33 
plants, less than an average of 15,000 
tons per plant. In contrast, the average 
production of a plant in the Soviet 
Union was 50,000 tons per annum 
and in the United States 85,000 tons. 
The largest plant in the world, with 
a capacity of 320,000 tons, is at Ar- 
vida, Quebec, in Canada. 


By 1960 the situation in Europe 
will have undergone little change, and 
the bulk of European output will still 
come from relatively small plants. In 
other regions, however, the tendency 
toward larger plants will continue. 
Several 100,000-ton plants will be op- 
erating in the Urals and in Soviet 
central Asia; the Volta River plant, if 
it materializes, should have a capacity 
of 200,000 tons by 1975; the plant at 
Kitimat in British Columbia will have 
the enormous capacity of 500,000 tons. 

On a world-wide basis, state partici- 
pation in the aluminum industry would 
seem to assume a totally different char- 
acter from that in the other basic 
industries. In the field of aluminum, 
the forces causing state intervention in 
financing are particularly strong be- 
cause of the demands of rearmament 
and the magnitude of the capital in- 
vestment required. 


PATTERN OF WORLD TRADE The shipment 
of aluminum in ingot form over long 
distances—for instance, from Canada 
to the United Kingdom—has already 
grown to large proportions and is 
certain to increase, since the cost of 
freight by sea for a light material such 
as aluminum is only a negligible part 
of the total cost of the final product. 
Most of the primary aluminum enter- 
ing into foreign trade is handled by 
four countries: the United Kingdom 
and the United States, the two great 
importers, and Canada and Norway, 
the two great exporters. Other produc- 
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ing countries, such as Austria, France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Japan, occasionally import and 
export some a’tminum. 

Since Aluminum Limited, a Ca- 
nadian holding company, is the sole 
owner of smelting facilities in Canada 
and has an important interest in Nor- 
wegian production, it is clear that this 
company has a dominating position in 
trade in primary aluminum, Eighty 
per cent of the primary aluminum 
entering into world trade is currently 
produced in smelters owned by Alumi- 
num Limited. 


PRICES AND COSTS During the last 30 
years, prices of aluminum have gone 
down significantly, while prices of steel 
had rising tendencies. The decreases 
in aluminum resulted from technologi- 
cal improvements; but, as production 
methods become somewhat classical, 
this progress cannot be expected to 
continue at the same rate. The prices 
of steel, on the other hand, are based 
more essentially on coal and wages, 
which have either a marked rising 
tendency during periods of expansion 
or are inelastic during recessions. 


Since aluminum prices depend basic- 


THE SECRETARY-GENERAL frequently meets the press when he is at Headquarters. Here Mr. 
Hammarskjold listens intently to a question being asked during a recent press conference. At the 
table on his right is Tor Gjesdal, Principal Director of the Department of Public Information. 
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ally on electric power and capital 
charges, the cost of electricity may 
decrease as plants are amortized, while 
the high amount of amortization may 
allow during some periods temporary 
decreases in prices if necessary. The 
general long-term decrease in interest 
rates may also help aluminum in that 
respect. Further to these trends at the 
ingot or rolled stages, progress in fab- 
ricating and welding aluminum may 
also help expansion. However, in all 
uses where the special qualities of 
aluminum, such as lightness and resist- 
ance to corrosion, are not especially 
required, the large gap in prices still 
prevailing in favor of steel will prevent 
aluminum from being a competitive 
metal in the majority of utilizations. 


COMPETITION RalLwAys—In view of 
the search for lighter materials lead- 
ing to higher pay loads and economies 
in operating and maintenance costs, 
the use of light alloys by the railways 
is likely to increase, particularly in 
passenger rolling-stock and especially 
where rapid acceleration and decelera- 
tion are important, as in suburban 
lines. Since the approach to design on 
the railways is somewhat conservative, 
the inroads made by aluminum at 
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present prices are certain to be limited 
for a considerable time. 

AUTOMOBILES — Aluminum alloys 
have been used in place of iron and 
steel castings in the engine, transmis- 
sion, and chassis of automobiles, par- 
ticularly private vehicles, for consider- 
able time, for they have a number of 
technical advantages in addition to re- 
ducing weight, which is of major im- 
portance in European autos. There is 
a tendency to use them on an increas- 
ing scale. 

Aluminum is also being used in- 
creasingly in the bodies of trucks, 
passenger coaches, and buses, but its 
use in the body work of passenger 
cars has so far been limited, although 
a recently introduced medium-sized 
passenger auto designed to the maxi- 
mum extent in aluminum offers great 
possibilities. On the whole, aluminum 
may well become a growing threat to 
steel in the motor vehicle industry. 


SHIPBUILDING—Aluminum is being 
used on an increasing scale in super- 
structures, particularly in large and 
medium-sized passenger vessels and in 
light craft. There is little prospect, on 
the other hand, of a significant in- 
crease in the amount of aluminum 
used in the hulls of sizable vessels, 
passenger or cargo, for many years 
to come. 


PACKAGING AND CONTAINERS—Alu- 
minum appears to be approaching its 
maximum usage in the expendable- 
container industry, and it would seem 
that it is economic only under special 
conditions, such as the fish-canning 
industry in Norway, where aluminum 
is relatively cheap and there is no 
indigenous tinplate industry. There is 
a general tendency, on the other hand, 
toward increasing the use of aluminum 
in many types of semi-durable con- 
tainers, particularly transport con- 
tainers. 
BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
—tThe possibility of using aluminum 
on an appreciable scale in the struc- 
tural field has been opened up com- 
paratively recently, and here growing 
inroads into the use of steel can be 
expected. The same is true of prefab- 
rication and scaffolding, for which 
aluminum is particularly suitable. 
There are also various non-structural 
applications, such as roof coverings, 
wall-claddings, decoration, and per- 
haps rain-water systems and windows, 
where, despite a higher initial cost, 
there are substantial indirect savings 
in the long run. 


Aluminum is likely to find a grow- 
ing application in the manufacture of 
household equipment of many differ- 
ent kinds, and in particular the whole 
range of kitchen gadgets, interior fit- 
tings, and furniture. Many of these 
outlets are likely to be at the expense 
of sheet steel. 
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World Coal Industry Declines 


in Production, Consumption, Trade 


N analysis of the world coal situa- 

tion contained in the United Na- 
tions Monthly Bulletin of Statistics for 
March indicates a decline in produc- 
tion, consumption, and _ international 
trade from the peak year 1951, The 
review excludes North Korea and 
mainland China. 

That year was one of the most 
active in the history of the world coal 
industry. Production reached its high- 
est point at 1,475 million tons, and 
consumption very nearly balanced with 
it. The volume of international trade 
rose to 127 million tons, 23 million 
tons above the total for 1950. 

North America produced 535 mil- 
lion tons and consumed 501 million 
tons, exporting most of the remainder. 
The eastern Europe-U.S.S.R. area also 
had an export surplus, totalling about 
11 million tons, All other regions were 
net importers of coal, in amounts 
ranging from less than a million tons 
in Africa and Oceania to 34 million 
tons in western Europe. 

In 1952, production and consump- 
tion both dropped about 30 million 
tons, while the volume of international 
trade declined to 120 million tons. 

Changes in North America were 
especially noteworthy: production de- 
clined by 65 million tons, consumption 
by 50 million tons, and exports by 
nearly 10 million tons. in all other 
regions production increased, while 
consumption, too, increased or about 
held its own. Relative rates of change 
in production and consumption were 
such that Latin America, Oceania, 
and western Europe were able to re- 
duce their net imports of coal signifi- 
cantly. The two latter areas, in fact, 
were apparently able at the same time 
to increase their stocks of coal. 

In 1953 the forces tending to reduce 
interregional coal shipments continued 
to operate. In Africa, with production 
and consumption up slightly, net im- 
ports remained at about a million tons. 
Latin America’s situation remained al- 
most unchanged. Asia’s production in- 
creased by 4 million tons, its consump- 
tion slightly less. In the eastern Eu- 
rope-U.S.S.R. area, consumption ap- 
pears to have increased a little more 
rapidly than production, the net ex- 
ports of the area having fallen from 
8 to 7 million tons. 

In western Europe, production fell 
off about 5 million tons, while con- 
sumption appears to have decreased 
more than 10 million tons. The area’s 
net requirements for coal from other 
regions dropped from 27 to 13 mil- 
lion tons, its imports from the United 
States falling from 20 to 7 million 
tons. In North America, production 
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declined 22 million tons and consump- 
tion more than 6 million tons, while 
net exports dropped from 25 to an 
estimated 13 million tons. 


PRODUCTION Discussing some of the 
more important aspects of production, 
trade, and utilization of coal, the re- 
view says that, in 1952, world output 
of coal declined sharply to 1,444 mil- 
lion tons from the peak 1951 produc- 
tion of 1,475 million tons. It declined 
again in 1953, but by only a fraction 
of one per cent, 

These declines in production were 
due largely to changing conditions in 
North America, more especially the 
strike in the United States steel in- 
dustry in mid-1952, the dieselization 
of railways that took place during the 
period, and the rapid extension of nat- 
ural gas networks. 

Improvements in the coal situation 
elsewhere, especially in Europe, during 
this period resulted in further cuts in 
the need for United States coal. North 
American output, as a result of these 
and other factors, declined from 535 
million tons in 1951 to 470 million 
tons in 1952 and 447 million tons in 
1953. 


Elsewhere in the world, production 
increased by a total of 55 million tons 
between 1951 and 1953. Eastern Eu- 
rope and the U.S.S.R. contributed 35 
million tons of this total, western Eu- 
rope and Asia most of the remainder. 

These changes in production re- 
sulted in a shift in regional shares in 
world output as follows: 

1951 1952 1953 
(Percentage of total) 


Western Europe 320: “3a 332 
North America 36. 32:5 31.0 
Pastern Europe 

and U.S.S.R. : 23.6. 25.0 
Asia : 6.3 6.6 
Africa ; ; ae 2.3 
Oceania , 1.4 1.4 
Latin America.... j 0.5 0.5 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE Total interna- 
tional trade in coal and _ briquettes 
(blocks of compressed coal dust) rose 
to 127 million tons in 1951, 23 mil- 
lion tons more than 1950's total, and 
only 13 million tons below the level 
reached in 1929. This trade declined 
in 1952 to 120 million tons, of which 
84 million tons consisted of shipments 
between countries within the same 
region. Another 8 million tons moved 
only from eastern Europe and _ the 
U.S.S.R. to western Europe. With this 
latter movement excluded, the long- 
haul trade in coal thus totalled only 
about 28 million tons and consisted 
chiefly of shipments from the United 


| SUPPLEMENTARY TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT | 





UNDER A NEW AGREEMENT signed with the Government of Liberia, the United Nations Technical 

Assistance Administration will continue for a further year the services of a United Nations expert 

who is assisting the Government in reorganizing its civil service. Here Cecil D. B. King (left), 

acting permanent representative of Liberia, and Hugh L. Keenleyside, Director-General of TAA, 
exchange copies of agreement after the signing. 
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States to western Europe, Asia, and 
Latin America. 

International trade in coal continued 
to shrink in 1953. Total trade fell to 
about 112 million tons, while interre- 
gional movements fell to about 22 
million tons and the long-haul trade 
to less than 15 million tons. Much of 
the decline in the latter was due to 
the improved position of western Eu- 
ropean suppliers, who increased their 
intraregional exports by more than 7 
million tons during 1953. 

Most of the world’s export coal 
originates in the United States, Po- 
land, the United Kingdom, West Ger- 
many, and the Saar. These countries, 
together, provided 90 per cent of the 
world’s export coal in 1952 and 88 per 
cent in 1953. Their respective con- 
tributions to the total were as follows 
(in percentages of world exports) : 


E952 ° 1953 
United States..................... 39.6 29.5 
Poland Jy STN Ma a 25.0 
United Kingdom.............. 10.4 12.9 
Western Germany.......... 10.3 12.5 
Saar Leal see! 6.6 7.9 


Total of countries listed 89.8 87.8 


World import requirements are 
much less concentrated. Close to 100 
countries are regular importers of 
more than one thousand tons of coal 
annually, and of these about 20 nor- 
mally take more than a million tons 
per annum, In 1952 the western Eu- 
ropean countries, together, imported 
65 million tons of coal. The shares of 
particular regions and major import- 
ing countries in total imports of coal 
and briquettes were as follows in 
1952: 


Percentage 
of total 
Regions coal imports 
Western Europe s...:..:5.......:..cccceeees 53.9 
PRON: OIG 5508s cccadesy vente 18.9 
Eastern Europe and U.S.S.R...... 16.5 
er reo. cava, coheed i 
RE PRONE. ....-0.5s.ccacsrsceccensevs Zt 
MM eee 6). csaaseccckaantiecsessts foes 
Re RA 0.4 
Principal Importers 
BS ppcieetetc cannes 18.7 
PI EA ae Banccks Lada 40.9 
Western Germany.............0...0.0.00000:. 9.8 
RN Sra rt ab seck sce thatsks 7.3 
POGRROGIMIIE © oe. Siscscticavscdiswcls.ciww ans. > a 
I aa eg ch ce 3.9 
IN eee atest ce 3.5 


Canada alone imported more than 
22 million. Combined imports of the 
eastern European countries and the 
U.S.S.R. appear to have totaled about 
20 million tons, while Asia imported 
6 million tons, chiefly for Japan, and 
Latin America and Africa each about 
3 million tons. 


CONSUMPTION AND UTILIZATION World 
consumption of coal and briquettes 
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Recommendations of Technical Assistance Committee 


Recommendations that the existing 
Special Reserve Fund of $3 million for 
the United Nations Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance be reconsti- 
tuted as a Working Capital and Re- 
serve Fund of about $12 million, to 
be built up within three years, were 
adopted on March 18 by the Techni- 
cal Assistance Committee of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. This pro- 
posal was one of a series of measures 
recommended by the Committee to 
ensure a more stable financial basis 
for the operations of the expanded 
program. 

Based on proposals first put forward 
by the Technical Assistance Board and 
endorsed by a working party of the 
Committee, the measures were de- 
signed to avoid the possible need to 
withdraw program authorizations be- 
cause of delays in the payment of 
pledges or because of other financial 
uncertainties. 

Pending the receipt of contributions 
from governments, the fund could be 
used for advances to participating or- 
ganizations to initiate or continue ap- 
proved programs within their approved 
limits. It could also be used to im- 
prove and facilitate currency manage- 
ment by making currencies available for 
exchange with agencies’ allocated cur- 
rencies pending the collection of par- 
ticular contributions, and for advances 
of currencies which would otherwise 
have to be purchased by agencies with 
dollars, The withdrawals from the 
fund would be replaced before the end 
of the financial period in which they 
were made. 

The Committee’s recommendations 
were adopted by a vote of 17-0, with 
Pakistan abstaining. 

On another matter, the system of 
allocating funds among the various 
agencies participating in the program, 
the working party had felt that further 


information would be useful before 
any conclusions were reached. Under 
the present system, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization receives 29 per 
cent of the total of funds available 
for the program; the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration, 
the allocations to which also cover 
projects carried out by the Internation- 
al Telecommunication Union and the 
World Meteorological Organization, 
receives 23 per cent; the World Health 
Organization receives 22 per cent; the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, 14 per 
cent; the International Labor Organi- 
zation, 11 per cent; and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 
one per cent. 

By a vote of 16-0, with Czechoslo- 
vakia and the U.S.S.R. abstaining, the 
Technical Assistance Committee de- 
ferred a decision. It stated, in effect, 
that before a final decision is reached 
on changing the existing system of the 
automatic allocation of funds, the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Co-ordina- 
tion, composed of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations and the 
heads of the specialized agencies— 
scheduled to meet in Geneva in May 
—should be invited to consider and 
comment on the question. And there 
should be further discussion prior to 
the eighteenth session of the Economic 
and Social Council in June. The res- 
olution listed four possible alternative 
methods of allocation which should be 
taken into account when the question 
is examined again. 

The Committee unanimously ap- 
proved a working party recommenda- 
tion that participating organizations 
be permitted to retain or have reallo- 
cated to them any unobligated balance 
of cash allocations required for con- 
tinuing approved programs for the 
year, subject to TAB authorization and 
established procedures. 





was very nearly balanced with produc- 
tion in each of the years 1951, 1952, 
and 1953. Within each of the regions 
except Latin America, which imports 
a relatively large part of its coal sup- 
ply, consumption and production also 
corresponded rather closely through- 
out this period. The net trade of all 
other areas resulted in only small per- 
centage changes in supplies. 

The shares of the several regions in 
world consumption of coal, with stock 
changes and international trade taken 
into account and bunker shipments 
deducted, were as follows in 1952: 


Percentage 

of world 
consumption 
Western Bunpesi::.: 0sccisc.csicnd.k. 34.9 
North Amoeriee:..ic..iinci.cest cl 31.0 
Eastern Europe and U.S.S.R............ 23.3 
ee SY IRE 2 a Set 6.4 








Mig i ER iad, Vics dick cy ee 
CONNIE i535 siedicidece , ziseaaens 1.4 
Latin America............ cts caae get 


In 1951, the latest year for which 
the data available enable estimates to 
be prepared, inland consumption of 
coal outside eastern Europe and the 
U.S.S.R., mainland China, and North 
Korea totalled 1,146 million tons. The 
greater part of this coal—548 million 
tons — was consumed in industry or 
converted to coke for use chiefly in 
industry. An additional 239 million 
tons was converted to other forms of 


‘energy, in electric power plants and 


gas works. The remainder was divided 
between households, commercial estab- 
lishments, etc. (216 million tons) and 
the operation of railways and other 
inland transport facilities (143 million 
tons). 
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Expansion of [; ntra-European 


and Inter-Regional Trade Sought 


| gee lag many differences brought 
out in the debates at the ninth 
session of the Economic Commission 
for Europe in Geneva, agreement by 
the U.S.S.R. and United Kingdom 
delegations to present a joint proposal 
on expanding intra-European trade 
was hailed as a good omen for even 
greater success by the ECE this year in 
the field of trade. The draft resolution 
had resulted from amicable discussions 
in which some concessions were made 
by both delegations, and it was 
adopted by the Commission by a vote 
of 16-0, with no abstentions. 


Attaching great importance to the 
expansion of trade between all the 
countries of Europe, it welcomed the 
action taken by the Executive Secre- 
tary in this field since the eighth ses- 
sion and approved his action in con- 
vening a second consultation of ex- 
perts on east-west trade for April 20. 
Certain delegations, the Commission 
noted, had pressed for a renewal of 
the activities of the Committee on the 
Development of Trade for expanding 
intra-European trade, especially be- 
tween the countries of eastern Europe 
and those of western Europe. It there- 
fore invited the Executive Secretary to 
consult with the governments con- 
cerned, in the light of the discussions 
by the trade experts this month, to 
ascertain by June 30 their opinion on 
the question of convening the Com- 
mittee in 1954. 


The Commission’s main discussions, 
which continued through several meet- 
ings in each case, concerned the de- 
velopment of trade, the economic 
situation in Europe in 1953, economic 
development in southern Europe, 
problems of European agriculture, and 
economic co-operation between Eu- 
rope and the other two areas covered 
by United Nations regional economic 
commissions—Latin America and Asia 
and the Far East. 


REGIONAL TRADE CONSULTATIONS On the 
last subject, a resolution expressing 
belief in the usefulness of trade expert 
consultations, within the framework 
of the United Nations, between Eu- 
rope, on the one hand, and the regions 
served by the Economic Commissions 
for Latin America and for Asia and 
the Far East, on the other, was 
adopted by a vote of 16-0, with no 
abstentions. It had been submitted 
jointly by Belgium and Czechoslovakia 
and amended by the U.S.S.R. 
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The resolution recalled the positive 
experience gained in the intra-Euro- 
pean trade consultations organized un- 
der the auspices of ECE and expressed 
the belief that similar inter-regional 
consultations might be useful for 
strengthening inter-regional trade re- 
lations and could contrioute to the 
expansion of world trade. 

It invited the Executive Secretary 
to bring the resolution to the attention 
of the Economic and Social Council 
at its eighteenth session and thereafter 
to take action appropriate to any de- 
cisions by the Council. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE On southern Europe, 
the Commission voted 11-0, with 5 
abstentions, for a study of the eco- 
nomic development of Greece, Italy, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia and the prep- 
aration of recommendations to raise 
standards of living in those countries 
and to promote the expansion of the 
European economy as a whole.’ 

The study would be made by a spe- 
cial group of experts to be nominated 
by the four countries concerned. The 
experts would also explore specific 
possibilities for development action as 
regards production and foreign trade 
and the financing thereof. 


Sponsored by the four countries 
named, the resolution asked the Execu- 
tive Secretary to set up the group 
and to collaborate in its work. The five 
countries which abstained were the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the 
U.S.S.R. 


INTERNATIONAL ROAD TRANSPORT During 
an intermission, a general agreement 
with a set of rules to which carriers 
engaged in international transport will 
have to comply was signed by Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Swe- 
den, the United Kingdom, and Yugo- 
slavia. Drafted by the Commission’s 
Inland Transport Committee, this 
agreement has as its aim the develop- 
ment and improvement of interna- 
tional transport of passengers and 
goods by road in Europe to the full 
extent required by economic and so- 
cial needs. 

One of the Commission’s early de- 
cisions of the session, which opened 
on March 9, was to set up a working 
party on non-ferrous metals, 

It unanimously requested the Execu- 
tive Secretary to continue his consulta- 
tions with governments in order to 
obtain their views on the apprepriate- 
ness of convening the Industry and 
Materials Committee in full session. 

And it also unanimously instructed 
its Steel Committee to examine ques- 
tions relating to the expansion of steel 
consumption in the principal steel- 
consuming industries on the basis of 
existing and planned studies under- 
taken by the ECE secretariat. 


| REFUGEES CONVENTION COMING INTO FORCE | 


THE CONVENTION RELATING TO THE STATUS OF REFUGEES will come into force on April 22. 

Here P. M. Crosthwaite (left), deputy permanent representative of the United Kingdom, hands his 

Government's instrument of ratification to Constantin Stavropoulos, Principal Director in charge 

of the Legal Department, as Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, who was on one of his periodic visits to Headquarters, looks on. 
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the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency program, will be $5,- 
500,000. 


Construction will bring total annual 
cement production in the Republic to 
200,000 metric tons. Rehabilitation 
of the only other cement plant in the 
country to enable it to double its pro- 
duction was initiated in 1953, and con- 
struction materials and engineering 
equipment have been turned over to 
the company, 


Although the combined production 
of the two plants will meet only about 
one-third of the demand for cement 
in postwar reconstruction, it will mean 
a significant saving per ton when com- 
pared with the cost of importing 
cement. It is estimated that Mung- 
yong’s production alone will reduce 
import requirements by more than 
$2,500,000 a year. 


To children in 22 countries who are 
afflicted with crippled limbs, blindness, 
epilepsy, or other serious handicaps, 
hope for a better chance in life is 
brighter because of an opportunity 
being given to 33 young men and 
women at the International Children’s 
Centre. 


The Centre, in a large white chateau 
in the Paris Bois, is operated by the 
French Government with help from 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
and the World Health Organization. 


The 33 young men and women in- 
clude surgeons, nurses, physiothera- 
pists, educators, and social workers 
who are specializing in the care of 
handicapped children—one of a num- 
ber of fields in which the Centre is 
helping to bring medical and welfare 
personnel from all over the world up 
to date. 





They come from Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, Greece, Haiti, 
Israel, Italy, 


Morocco, the Nether- 
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lands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Tunisia, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Uruguay, 
and Yugoslavia. 

Before they came to the Centre, 
many of the rehabilitation trainees, 
although acknowledged experts in their 
own fields, had only a limited knowl- 
edge of the importance of team work 
—of co-ordinating physical care, edu- 
cation, and vocational guidance in 
helping the handicapped child live a 
more normal life, Six weeks of lec- 
tures by top international authorities 
and visits to specialized hospitals and 
centres in France and Belgium are 
provided to demonstrate the value of 
this approach. 


An issue of Swiss franc bonds of 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development was offered 
publicly in Switzerland on March 25 
by a syndicate of leading Swiss banks. 
Bank he. banks offered Sw. fr. 50 

million (approximately $11,- 
600,000) of 342 per cent 18-year 
bonds, due April 15, 1972, at par. 
Subscription books for the issue were 
open from March 23 to 29 inclusive. 
The issue will be listed on the stock 
exchanges of Zurich, Basel, Geneva, 
Berne and Lausanne. The members 
of the syndicate will act as paying 
agents for the issue in Switzerland. 


Extended tests in Northern Luzon 
to determine the effectiveness of 
dieldrin, a new insecticide, as a means 
of controlling malaria, will cover some 
Health 20,000 persons in_ scattered 

communities, including hyper- 
endemic areas, The project combines 
the efforts of the Philippine Govern- 
ment, the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration, the World Health Organ- 
ization, and the United States Foreign 
Operations Administration. The field 
trials are an extension of the malaria 
control pilot project in Mindoro, an 
island of the central Philippines. Con- 
trol measures will run for a year, the 
complete cycle of malaria transmis- 
sion, before results are evaluated. 


Under the expanded program of 
technical assistance, WHO is providing 
two international team members, a 
malariologist and an entomologist, and 
the supplies of dieldrin. The United 
States is providing vehicles and 
sprayers. 


At present, it is estimated that ap- 
proximately two million Filipinos are 
victims of malaria, with 10,000 deaths 
from the disease annually. Since most 
of the victims are engaged in farming, 
there is a resultant high loss in food 
production. 





Travel Coupons will enable students 
to obtain dollars, Swiss francs, or other 
needed currencies in exchange for the 
money of their own country. 

Dollar reserves of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization have made possible 
the issuance of Travel Coupons to 
bridge what the Organization calls a 
gap in the free cultural inter-change 
of peoples. The first $400,000 issue of 
the coupons was put into circulation 
on March 24. 

The Travel Coupons, a form of 
international travelers’ checks, will pro- 
vide the foreign exchange needed to 
enable travelers such as_ students, 
teachers and research workers to at- 
tend educational institutions and con- 
ferences in other countries. 
In the past, people living in 
soft-currency areas, such as France, 
Israel and Southeast Asia, have usually 
found it difficult or impossible to ob- 
tain the hard currency of foreign coun- 
tries, such as Switzerland, Canada and 
the United States, in which they 
wished to pursue studies or research. 

An eligible student or other traveler 
may purchase coupons in his own 
national currency, at the official rate 
of exchange, Travel Coupons are 
issued in denominations of $10, $25, 
and $100. He may then cash them, 
like travelers’ checks, in the country 
of his destination. 

Countries now participating in the 
program are Cambodia, Canada, El 
Salvador, France, Israel, Laos, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Uruguay, 
the United States and Viet-Nam. 


Education 


Is the world’s climate warmer than 
it used to be—and, if so, is the warmer 
weather having a bad effect on the 
fishing industry? The Indo-Pacific 
Fisheries Council, a 16-nation body 
sponsored by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, wants an answer. 


It has called on all its member 
states to make studies of changes 
which appear to be occurring in world 
meteorological and hydrological condi- 
tions. The information gathered will 
be used in an effort to determine the 
effects which these ae _ _ 

: or may have, on fishing. The 
——— study cae help explain what 
the Bangkok office calls the erratic 
behavior of certain sardine- and mack- 
erel-like fishes, the failure of which 
to appear at expected times and places 
has caused great hardship to fishermen 
and periodic scarcity of fish in markets 
of certain areas. 


Changes in the migration pattern 
of these and other fish may well be 
related to altered conditions of world 
climate, scientists believe. Fao attaches 
great importance to the problem be- 
cause a reduced fish supply may di- 
rectly affect the nutritional status of 
people in all regions. 
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THE WORLD’S HEALTH: 
The Doctors Called the R.A.F. 


HE arts of war have helped to 
wae lives in one of the most diffi- 
cult of campaigns against malaria— 
that being carried out by the Govern- 
ment of Sarawak, with the help of 
the World Health Organization, along 
the Baram River. 

Preliminary surveys, conducted by 
the WHO team last year under Dr. 
Julian de Zulueta, wHO Senior Malar- 
ia Adviser in Sarawak, showed that 
the mosquito responsible for malaria 
in this area Was an unusual one which 
had never been controlled by the 
spraying of residual insecticide. It does 
not rest on the walls of houses to the 
same extent that other malarial mos- 
quitoes do and, in fact, spends a good 
deal of its time resting on low vegeta- 
tion outside dwelling places. 

Further, the majority of the popu- 
lation of the more rural parts of this 
country spends a considerable part of 
the year living away from their houses 
and sleeping in the smallest of lean-to 
shelters. 

However, investigations showed that 
even under these unusual conditions 
the transmission of malaria on the 
Baram River was being controlled by 
residual spraying and it was decided, 
early this year, to try to extend the 
contro] area further up into the head- 
waters of the river. 

This area, by the way, is now being 
re-mapped by means of aerial survey 
and visitors to the area, like Dr. Zu- 
lueta, are supplied by the authorities 
with copies of these photographs so 
that they can find out and mark on 
them the names of rivers and other 
features. 


* * * 


The main difficulty facing the spray- 
ing teams was that of transport for 
the more than 2,000 Ibs. of ppT re- 
quired at Lio Matu at the head of 
the Baram River, on which there are 
many rapids and which is surrounded 
by jungle. 

It was at this point that the idea 
came to Dr. W. Glyn Evans, Sara- 
wak’s Director of Medical Services: 
“Why not ask the Royal Air Force 
to carry out an air drop?” He got in 
touch with the R.A.F. Command in 
Singapore. 

It took many months and a great 
deal of detailed planning to complete 
the preliminary arrangements, but fi- 
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nally a date, February 6, 1954, was 
fixed for the drop. 

The ground party, led by Dr. Zulu- 
eta and accompanied by Mr. R. J. G. 
Collins, Travelling Superintendent of 
the Medical Department, left Marudi 
for the dropping zone at Lio Matu on 
January 27, 

The aircraft, a Valetta of the Far 
East Transport Wing under command 
of Flying Officer Hamilton, arrived at 
Kuching airport about 10 a.m. on 
February 6 and the necessary supplies 
were speedily loaded by a party of 
the Royal Army Service Corps in 
charge of Corporal John Davies. 


“We took off,” adds Dr. Evans, 
“about one o’clock, but maps of this 
region are not noted for their accuracy 
and a great deal of time was spent 
searching unsuccessfully for Lio Matu 
(where the WHO team, having laid out 
ground signals, was waiting to collect 
the dropped supplies). 

“Finally we identified Long Akah 
and a compass bearing thence soon 
brought us in sight of our objective 
which was clearly marked with a 
white cross, as arranged. 

“The next problem was to get down 
low enough to drop the supplies with- 
out ourselves making contact with the 
ground, which seemed to rise up, al- 
armingly steep, on all sides. 

“The pilot finally decided on the 
only possible course for the run-in, 
which included steep banks and turns, 
ending up by skimming the top of a 
low ridge and going down to about 
700 feet over the dropping zone. It 
was not possible to get any lower. 

“Five runs successfully landed all 
the cargo by parachute where we 
wanted it—a magnificent feat, since 
the aircraft had to cross the objective 
transversely and a few yards either side 
would have landed the stuff either in 
the jungle or in the river. 

“We then gained height in a spiral 
and—as fuel was running short—made 
a bee-line for Labuan, where we ar- 
rived about 4:30 p.m. We took off 
again about an hour later and landed 
in Kuching, in darkness, at 7:30 p.m.” 


* * * 


ANOPHELES OR CULEX? One picture, it 
is said, is worth a thousand words, and 
anti-malaria workers in  Hollandia 
(Netherlands New Guinea) recently 


had interesting proof of the accuracy 
of this statement. 

In Hollandia the Government has 
been carrying out a pilot control proj- 
ect around the 22-mile-long Santani 
Lake, where the waterside kampongs 
(villages) house about 4,000 people. 

Just before DDT spraying began at 
the beginning of January this year, 
a WHO film strip about malaria was 
received and shown to the people in 
the villages in order to help the sub- 
sequent work of the team. 

Government secretary J. C. Baarspul 
reports on its effects as follows: 

The film strip was shown in Dojo, 
which was the first village to be 
sprayed. The commentator spoke in 
Malay, which is the common medium 
in these villages. The people in the 
audience were asked to say What the 
mosquito was called in the vernacular. 
They answered “singgatu” and _ this 
word was used thereafter by the com- 
mentator. 

The anopheles was shown for a long 
time on the screen, “This is our ene- 
my,” said the commentator. “It causes 
sickness and death. Many of our 
children are killed by this singgatu 
mosquito, Notice the difference be- 
tween it and other mosquitoes: this 
one sits with its head downwards and 
its back upwards. This other, which 
is not dangerous, rests in a level po- 
sition.” 

After some other pictures, there 
was a shot of an anopheles (left) and 
a culex mosquito (right) and the peo- 
ple were asked which was the danger- 
ous one. Without any hesitation they 
all cried out “kiri” (left). 

The show was a great success. All 
the villagers, men, women and child- 
ren, were present and formed an en- 
thusiastic audience, with prompt 
reactions to questions which were 
asked by the commentator. 

Next day Dr. D. Metselaar (Head 
of the Government Malaria Service) 
was in one of the houses while the 
walls were being sprayed, when he 
saw an aedes mosquito, dizzied by the 
DDT, fly up and rest on a sunlit tran- 
som. 

The doctor asked the father, a vil- 
lager, what kind of mosquito this was 
—was it dangerous or not? The man 
bent over the mosquito, .studied it 
carefully, stood upright again and, 
with some disdain, said: “This, of 
course, is not dangerous. It is only a 
common one.” 


* * * 


BCG FOR THE SUDAN Two BCG experts 
of the World Health Organization 
have gone to the Sudan to initiate a 
program designed to help the Govern- 
ment establish a permanent BCG vac- 
cination service in that country. 


They are ‘Dr. Erik Kjolbye, of Cop- 
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enhagen, who has done similar work 
in Iraq, Libya and Ethiopia, and Miss 
Ellen Hansen, of Oslo, BCG nurse who 
formerly served in Italy, Poland, Iran 
and Egypt on the staff of BCG anti- 
tuberculosis vaccination teams. They 
were accompanied by Dr. Herbert 
Moller, BCG adviser at the Eastern 
Mediterranean Regional Office, who 
will remain with them in Khartoum 
for a short time to help in the organi- 
zation of the new campaign. 

The plan is to conduct a fact-finding 
study for about six months, to deter- 
mine whether a mass campaign is 
necessary and, if so, what methods 





should be adopted. During the initial 
period 1,500 persons of various age 
groups in each of the eight provinces 
of the Sudan will be tested. 

Vaccine is being supplied by the 
Agouza Vaccine and Serum Institute, 
Cairo, and the State Serum Institute, 
Copenhagen, at the expense of UNICEF 
(United Nations Children’s Fund). 
which is also sending equipment and 
vehicles worth several thousand dol- 
lars. Staff and services are being given 
by the Sudan and the campaign is 
under the technical direction of the 
World Health Organization. 





UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





MARCH 5-19 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Committee on South West Africa 


Working Group (closed)—March 9, 11 
and 18. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


66lst MEETING—March 12 

The Palestine question. 

Complaint by Israel against Egypt 
concerning: (a) enforcement of restric- 
tions on passage of ships trading with 
Israel through Suez Canal; (b) inter- 
ference with shipping proceeding to 
the Israeli port of Elath on the Gulf of 
Aqaba (S/3168). Complaint by Egypt 
against Israel concerning ‘violations 
by Israel of the Egyptian-Israeli Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement at the de- 
militarized zone of El-Auja” (S/3172). 
Statements made on Israel complaint by 
Teps. of Egypt, Israel and Lebanon. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Commission on Human Rights 
423rd-424th MEETINGS—March 5 


Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 
mentation: Applicability of Periodic 
Reports to Covenant on Economic, So- 
eial and Cultural Rights (E/2447, An- 
nex I,D, Part V). Amendments E/CN.4/ 
1.324, L. 325, L. 328 and L.329 submitted. 


425th-426th MEETINGS—March 8 


Cont'd discussion of E/2447, Annex I, 
Section D, with amendments E/CN.4/L. 
330 and 325. Discussed Applicability of 
Periodic Reports to Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights (E/2447, Annex 
LB, E/CN.4/L.331). Considered Applica- 
bility of Human Rights Committee Pro- 
cedure to Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights (F/2447, Annex I,B, 
Part IV). 


427th MEETING—March 9 

Cont'd discussion of applicability of 
periodic reports to Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights. A draft article 
for reporting by States Parties to the 
Covenant submitted by the Philippines 
(E/CN.4/L..332). Statements by reps. of 
France, Uruguay, Philippines, China 
and UK. 


428th MEETING—March 10 D 

Cont'd discussion of applicability of 
periodic reports to Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights. Statements by 
reps. of Belgium, Philippines, Pakistan, 
US and UK, France, USSR, China and 
India. 


429th-430th MEETINGS—March 11 
Cont'd discussion of applicability of 
periodic reports to Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights. Adopted E/CN.4/ 
L.335. considered E/2447, Annex I, Sec- 
tion D. 
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431ist-4382nd MEETINGS—March 12 

Concluded discussion on applicability 
of periodic reports (£/2447, Annex I, 
Section D) to Draft Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights. Considered (E/CN. 
4/L.336) by Belgium and France and 
amendment (E/CN.4/L.337) thereto by 
Belgium and Philippines, (amendment 
subsequently withdrawn). Discussed 
applicability of Human Rights Com- 
mittee procedure (E/2447, Annex I, B, 
Part IV) to Covenant on Economic, So- 
cial and Cultural Rights and proposals 
submitted by France (E/CN.4/L.338) 
and by Chile and Uruguay (E/CN.4/L. 
339). Subsequently, France withdrew 
proposal. 


433rd-434th MEETING—March 15 


Concluded discussion of application 
of Human Rights Committee procedure 
(E/2447, Annex I, B, Part IV) to Cove- 
nant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights and proposal by Chile and Uru- 
guay (E/CN.4/L.339/Rev.1), later with- 
drawn. Its future program of work 
was then discussed by Commission. Con- 
cluded discussion on work program 
with reps. statements. Agreed to con- 
tinue discussions of doc. (E/CN.4/696). 
Commenced discussion on the right of 
petition with reps. statements. A pro- 
posal for an article on the right of pe- 
tition to be included in the draft Cov- 
enant on Civil and Political Rights was 
submitted by Chile, Egypt Philippines 
and Uruguay (E/CN.4/L.341). 


435th-436th MEETINGS—March 16 


Cont’d discussion of right of petition 
for inclusion in draft Covenant with 
revised proposal by France (E/CN.4/L. 
342/Rev. 1). Reps. statements 


37th-438th MEETINGS—March 17 

Coneluded consideration of draft 
Covenant. Discussed Federal Clause 
with reps. statements on two proposals 
(1/2447, Annex IT, Section B. No. ITT), 
(E/CN.4/L.340) and two working papers 
(F/2447, Annex II, Section B. Nos. I 
and TI). Corrigendum (F/CN.4/1..340/ 
Corr. 1) and submissions (F/CN.4/1..243 
and E/CN.4/L.344). 


439th-440th MEETINGS—March 18 

Statement by rep. of World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, an NGO, at pres- 
ent session. Cont’d discussion Federal 
Clause with reps. statements. Amend- 
ment (F/CN.4/1..344) accepted to pro- 
posal (FE/2447. Annex TI, Section B, No. 
TIT). Submission (E/CN.4/L.346). 


441st-442nd MEETINGS—March 19 

Cont’d discussion of Federal Clause 
with reps. statements. Adopted, after 
Lebanese motion, to adjourn vote on 
proposals relating to Federal Clause 
until decision on question of reserva- 
tions. Commission decided to adjourn 
and proceed March 22 with discussion 
on question of reservations and UK 
proposal (E/CN.4/1l.345). 





Technical Assistance Committee 
58th-59th MEETINGS—March 15 

Took up report of Working Party on 
Financial Arrangements for Expanded 
Programme ofr Technical Assistance 
(E/TAC/37): Reps. statements. Dr, El 
Tanamli (Egypt) unanimously elected 
President. 


60th-6lst MEETINGS—March 16 
Report of Working Party of TAC 
(E/TAC/37): Cont’d consideration of 
Part 1 of report, (paras. 4-18, E/TAC/L, 
58, 59, 61, 62). Began consideration of 
Part 2 of report, (paras. 19-24, E/TAC/ 
L.58, 59, 60, 63). 
62nd-638rd MEETINGS—March 17 
Report of Working Party of TAC (E 
TAC/37): Cont'd consideration of Part 
2 of report with discussion of joint 
draft res. (E/TAC/L.63) and accepted 
French amendments (E/TAC/L.66). 
Draft res. as amended was adopted: 
amendments submitted by Australia 
contained in doc. (E/TAC/L.67/Rev. 1). 
Also, (E/TAC/37 and E/TAC/32). 
64th-65th MEETINGS—March 18 
Cont'd consideration of Part 2 of re- 
port. Amendment (E/TAC/L.61) accep- 
ted. _(E/TAC/L.62) withdrawn. Began 
consideration of draft res. (E/TAC/L. 
65) and (E/TAC,/L.68), adopted as 
amended, General discussion (E/TAC/ 
32) with reps. statements. Recommen- 
dations of TAB on reports of TAB to 
TAC (E/TAC/33). Statements by UK 
and Executive Chairman of TAB. 


International Committee of Chemical 
Experts on Opium Research 


(closed)—March 5, 8 


UNICEF: Executive Board 
122nd-123rd MEETINGS—Mareh 5 

Report on UNICEF Aid to Programs 
for the Care and Rehabilitation of 
Handicapped Children (E/ICEEF/250): 
General discussion. 

Statement by NGO Committee Chair- 
man on UNICEF to the Executive 
Board. 

Report of World Federation of United 
Nations Associations Seminar on 
UNICEF, Oct. 19-25, 1954, 

UNICEF work in Africa: General dis- 
cussion. 

Report by Director of UNICEF office 
for Eastern Mediterranean on work in 
that area: General discussion. 

_Information Note on thirteenth ses- 
sion report of WHO Executive Board 
on Proposed WHO Program and 1955 
Budget as it relates to UNICEF: State- 
ment by Assistant Director-General of 
WHO: General discussion of Informa- 
tion Note. Reps. proposals referred to 
Program Committee for consideration. 


UNICEF Program Committee (closed) 
—March 8 


124th-125th MEETINGS—March 9 


Proposed contributions; statements 
by Executive Board Chairman and Phil- 
ippines. 

Report of Program Committee: 
Board considered report submitted in 
Conference room papers I, and II and 
IIT, V and VI. Concluded action on re- 
port approving apportionments'_ to 
child care programs in 47 countries 
(EBE/ICEF/L.582, 585 and 587). 

UNICEF/WHO Joint Committee on 
Health Policy: Chairman appointed Ar- 
gentina, Philippines and Canada al- 
ternate Board reps. on Committee. 

Annual Conference Pattern (E/ICEF/ 
259): Agreed on semi-annual sessions 
beginning first Monday in March and 
Thursday following first Tuesday in 
September. 


Committee on Administrative Budget 
(closed)—March 17, 18 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


509th MEETING—March 5 

Examination of conditions in Tan- 
ganyfka: Special rep. of Administering 
Authority replied to questions in the 
economic and social fields. 


510th MEETING—March 8 


Examination of conditions in Tangan- 
yika: Special rep. of Administering Au- 
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thority replied to questions in the so- 
cial and educational fields. Examination 
of conditions in Ruanda-Urundi: Special 
rep. of Administering Authority made 
statement, 


511th MEETING—March 9 
Examination of conditions in Tan- 
ganyika: General debate commenced. 
Arrangements for visiting mission to 
Trust Territories in East Africa: De- 
cided reps. of El Salvador, India, New 
Zealand and US to compose mission. 
Reps., Administering Authorities and 
UN to submit proposal of departure 
date and duration. Examination of con- 
ditions in Ruanda-Urundi: Special rep. 
of Administering Authority replied to 
questions in social field. 
§12th MEETING—March 10 
Examination of conditions in Ru- 
anda-Urundi: Special rep. of Admin- 
istering Authority replied to questions 
in social field. Examination of condi- 
tions in Tanganyika: General debate 
cont'd. 
513th MEETING—March 11 
Examination of conditions in Tan- 
ganyika: General debate concluded. De- 
cided, without objection, to appoint 
Australia, El Salvador, France and Syr- 
ia as members of Drafting Committee 
on Tanganyika. 
514th MEETING—March 12 


Examination of conditions in Ru- 
anda-Urundi: Special rep. of Admin- 
istering Authority replied to questions 
in economic and educational fields. 


515th MEETING—March 13 

Exaination of conditions in Ruanda- 
Urundi: Special rep. of Administering 
Authority replied to questions in po- 
litical and economic fields. 


516th MEETING—March 15 
Examination of conditions in Ru- 
anda-Urundi: Special rep. of Admin- 
istering Authority replied to questions 
in political field. General debate begun. 


517th MEETING—March 16 

Examination of conditions in Ru- 
anda-Urundi: General debate cont'd. 
General Assembly res. 752 (VIII): At- 
tainment by Trust Territories of ob- 
jective of self-government or_ inde- 
pendence: Reps. statements. General 
Assembly res. 753 (VIII): Educational 
advancement in Trust Territories: of- 
fers by Member States of study and 
training facilities (T/1093). General As- 
sembly res. 754 (VIII): Dissemination of 
information on UN and International 
Trusteeship System in Trust Territories 
(T/1100). General Assembly res. 756 
(VIII): Report of Trusteeship Council. 
General Assembly res. 757 (VIII): Pe- 
titions from Ngoa-Ekele Community, 
Cameroons under French admin., con- 
cerning adjustment of land complaint. 
ECOSOC Res. 504 (XVI) F: Political 
rights of women. 


518th MEETING—March 17 

Examination of conditions in Ru- 
anda-Urundi: General debate concluded. 
Decided, without objection, to appoint 
El Salvador, India, New Zealand, and 
the UK as members of Drafting Com- 
mittee on Ruanda-Urundi. Res. 752 
(VIII): and Belgium submitted draft 
res. (T/L.441). 
519th MEETING—March 18 

India submitted amendments (T/L. 
442) to draft res. as well as new draft 
res. (T/L.443), which was adopted, as 
amended. Examination of petitions: 
Considered 67th report of Standing Com- 
mittee on Petitions (T/L.432), intro- 
duced by Committee Chairman. Rec- 
ommendations unanimously adopted. 
Examination of petitions of the Cam- 
eroons under French admin.: Consid- 
ered 56th-59th reports of Standing Com- 
mittee on Petitions (T/L.411 to L. 414), 
voted on draft res. and recommenda- 
tions contained. Examination of condi- 
tions in the Cameroons under French 
admin.: Began consideration of Draft- 
ing Committee report (T/L.429). Voted 
on draft recommendations and amend- 
ments in report (T/1L.433). 


520th MEETING—March 19 


Examination of conditions in Cam- 
eroons under French admin.: Completed 
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Drafting Committee report (T/L.429). 
Voted on draft recommendations and 
amendments in report (T/L.433). Res. 
655 (VII) and 758 (VIII): hearing of 
petitioners from Cameroons under 
French admin.: Considered report of 
Drafting Committee on Cameroons 
(T/L.480) which was introduced by 
Committee Chairman, adopted recom- 
mendations contained in report. Ex- 
amination of petitions on Cameroons 
under French admin.: Considered 61st, 
62nd, 63rd and 68th reports of Standing 
Committee on Petitions (T/L.416, L.417, 
L.423, L. 434), and voted on draft res. 
and recommendations contained in re- 
ports. Examination of conditions in 
Togoland under British admin.: Con- 
sidered report of Drafting Committee 
on Togoland under British admin. (T/ 
L.421) and voted on recommendations 
contained in report. Considered interim 
report of Standing Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Unions on Togoland under 


British administration (T/L.428). Rep. 


of USSR submitted draft res. (T/L.453). 
Rep. of Belgium moved to adjourn de- 
bate until fourteenth session: motion 
adopted. 


Sianding Committee on Petitions 


142nd MEETING—Mareh 5 
Petition concerning the Cameroons 
under French administration: Adopted 
62nd and 68rd reports. Considered T 
PET.5/220 and 5/219. 
148rd-144th MEETINGS—March 8 
Petition concerning the Cameroons 
under French administration: Consid- 


ered T/PET.5/L.8 and Add 1. Petition 
concerning Nauru: Considered T/PET.9/ 


11 Petition concerning Ruanda-Urundi: 


Considered T/PET.3/61, 3/L.2 and 3/69. 


145th MEETING—March 9 

Petition concerning Tanganyika: 
Considered T/PET.2/162 and Add. 1, 
163 and Adds. 1-3, 165 and 164. 
146th MEETING—March 10 

Petition concerning Tanganyika: 
Considered doc. T/PET.2/164. Petition 
concerning Ruanda-Urundi: Considered 
doc. T/PET.3/69. 
147th MEETING—March 11 

Petition concerning Somaliland under 


Italian 


administration: Adopted 64th 
draft report and considered draft re- 
port in T/C.2/L.69. 


148th MEETING—March 12 

Petitions concerning Somaliland un- 
der Italian administration: Adopted 
65th and 66th reports. 


149th MEETING—March 15 

Petitions concerning Togoland under 
French administration: Considered Ty, 
PET.7/355, 7/356 and 7/358, Adopted 
67th report. 


150th MEETING—March 16 

Petitions concerning Nauru: Adopted 
69th report. Petitions concerning Ca- 
meroons under French administration: 
Adopted 68th report, Petitions concern- 
ing Tanganyika: Adopted 70 report. 

Petitions concerning Nauru: Adopted 
Adopted 71st report. 


15lst MEETING—March 17 

Petitions concerning Togoland under 
French administration: Adopted 72nd 
report, Special information on imple- 
mentation of recommendations of Coun- 
cil: Noted T/OBS.5/22 and T/OBS. 
GEN/2. + 
Committee on Indigenous Participation 
4th MEETNG—March 11 

Syrian rep. put forward suggestions 
(Conference room papers nos, 4 and 5) 
which will be studied with draft res. 
submitted by him. 


Standing Comnittee on Administrative 
Unions 


50th MEETING—March 8 

Adopted interim report on Togoland 
under British administration and heard 
Belgian rep. on Ruanda-Urundi. 
5lst MEETING—March 15 

Heard rep. of Administering Author- 
ity regarding Tanganyika. 
52nd MEETING—March 16 


Discussed administrative union af- 
fecting Tanganyika and adopted report 
on Ruanda-Urundi. 


53rd MEETING—Mareh 19 


Heard rep. of Administering Author- 
ity and adopted report on Tanganyika. 


UNITED NATIONS POSTAGE STAMPS 
PROGRAM FOR 1954 


The most recent issue: 


Stamp honoring FAO, 3¢ and 8¢ denominations — 
Bi-colored stamp, gold on green, gold on blue, respectively. 


Next issue: 


May 10—Stamp honoring ILO, in two demoninations, 3¢ and 8¢. 


First day of issue cancellation will be given to covers sent to the 
United Nations Postal Administration. Addressed, unstamped covers 
accompanied by remittance to the value of the stamps to be affixed 
should be sent to “UNPA, United Nations, N. Y.,” the outside envelope 
being marked “FDC-ILO.” Orders mailed after midnight of the day 
of issue will be too late for servicing. 


Oct. 25—United Nations Day stamp, in two denominations. 


Dec. 10—Human Rights Day stamp, in two denominations. 


All United Nations postage stamps so far issued are available at face value from the 
United Nations Postal Administration, United Nations, N. Y. 
Sterling area: UNPA, branch office, Russell Square House, Russell Square, London, 


W.C.1, England. 
Switzerland: Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 


For list of stamps, order forms, information on first day covers, write to United Nations 


Postal Administration, United Nations, New 


York. 


There is available a monograph, written by Mr. Sol Glass, and entitled “The Story of the 


United Nations postage stamps.” 


It gives the complete history of the United Nations 


postal issues through 1952. Price 25 cents. Send orders to Sales and Circulation Section, 
United Nations, N. Y. (coin, check or money order). 

On sale at the bookshop, United Nations Headquarters, or by mail from The Washington 
Press, 43 William Street, Newark 2, N. J., or through philatelic trade channels—an album 
devoted exclusively to United Nations stamps, with background information concerning 
the stamps and the United Nations generally. Price $1.50. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 








UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports 
of United Nations activities around the world, is carried 
Mondays through Fridays over some 250 stations, includ- 
ing the Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ 
Network for Peace and stations of the Dominion Net- 
work of Canada. In New York City, Stations WEVD, 
WWRL and WMCA carry this program. (WMCA: 
10:45-11:00 p.m.) 





UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States; the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 4:00-4:15 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” as follows: Mountain 
and Central Network, Mondays at 7:00 p.m.; Eastern 
Network, Sundays at 12:15 p.m. 


THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. 





Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Times of these and other United Nations broadcasts 
are given in local newspapers. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Radio Division, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rve du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Bar- 
ranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,”’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘‘Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie ‘A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzilun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras I. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina Capponi 26, Firenze. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia; Albert Gemayel, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Peri, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kung!, Hovbokhande! A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhard?, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuvan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VIET-NAM: Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 


a 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., I. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; w. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 


* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 











Hust published 


STUDY ON ADOPTION OF CHILDREN 


A study on the practices and procedures related to the adoption of 
children, both from the point of view of the child and the adopting parents. 
The study covers fifteen countries in Europe, North America and Latin 


America. 
104 pages. U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1953.1V.19. 


French edition in preparation. 


80.79 5/- stg. Swiss frs. 3.00 


REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL DEFINITION 
AND MEASUREMENT OF 
STANDARDS AND LEVELS OF LIVING 
An analysis of the problem of defining and measuring actual levels of 
living in various countries, having regard to international comparisons, 
which is central to the evaluation of the economic and social programs of 


international organizations and national governments. 


95 pages. U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1954.1V.5. 
French and Spanish editions in preparation. 
$0.80 6/- stg. Swiss frs. 3.00 


PROGRESS IN LAND REFORM 


A review of the progress achieved by governments in respect of land 


reform dealing with general reform policies and reform measures taken to 


implement them. It is based on information received from governments of 
more than sixty countries and territories. 


ges. U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1954.11.B.3. 
17/-6 stg. Swiss frs. 10.00 


RURAL PROGRESS THROUGH CO-OPERATIVES 
A study of the place of co-operative associations in agricultural develop- 
ment, their role and the types of assistance which might appropriately be 
granted to them by governments. 
112 pages. U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1954.11.B.2. 


$0.75 5/- stg. Swiss frs. 3.00 


Obtainable in local currencies from sales agents 


for United Nations publications, 





